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A NEW Perfection 
IN RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 


Halcyon writes a fresh page in 
Wireless History 


HE name Halcyon to many thousands of people 
“is synonymous with the very highest achievement 
in Radio entertainment. 


It is fitting that a new receiver, so far in advance 
of present-day commercial standards, should make 
its appearance under the egis of the name Halcyon. 


Until you have heard the new Halcyon Universal 
you have not heard the best and most natural 
exposition of wireless entertainment. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate the Halcyon Universal. If 
there is any difficulty write to us and we will make 
arrangements. 


¥ DOUBLE PROGRAMME AUTOMATIC VOLUME CONTROL 


Haleyon AWV.C. builds up weak programmes to full 
listening strength—a new and exclusive feature. 


VY INTERFERENCE ELIMINATED 


A complete anti-interference circuit removes the ever 
present annoyance of interference from the mains 
supply. Haleyon receplion is pure and free from 
background. 


VAG. OR D.C. WITHOUT ALTERATION 


The Halcyon Universal operates with equal and full 
{ efficiency on A.C. or D.C. mains supply—a point olf 
immense importance to all at presert on D.C. supply. 








UNIVERSAL 7 STAGE RECEIVER 
MODEL 4501 14 ons. 





Vv SILENT VISUAL TUNING @ AUTOMATIC OPERATION INDICATOR 
@® IMAGE REJECTIGN CIRCLIT @ SEVEN TUNED STAGES © 
9 KILOCYCLE SEPARATIONS @ MOVING COIL SPEAKER ®@ 
MODERN CABINET IN WALNUT @ MAINS AERIAL @® ADDITIONAL 
LOUDSPEAKER SOCKETS @ PICK-UP SOCKETS. 


A FREE CATALOGUE deseribing the Haleyon Universal and De Luxe Nine 


Stage Reeeivers and Radio Gramophones is sent free on request, 





UNIVERSAL 7 STAGE RADIOGRAMOPHONE 
MODEL 4501G 21 ans. 





HALCYON RADIO LTD., VALETTA ROAD, LONDON, W.3 
B Telephone: Shepherds Bush 4501-2. 

oth models | may be purchased by Sales Concessivnaires for Northern England, Northern Wales and Scotland: 

instalments. H. C. RAWSON (SHEFFIELD & LONDON), LTD., 100 London Road, 

‘ . Sheffield, and at Manchester, Neweastle-upen-Tyne, Clasgow and Hull. 
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Facing Facts in 
Stepney’s Slums 


Here is one fact. We dare not ignore its serious 
significance. Many children are ill in the area in 
which we labour. 


No wonder: con- 
sidering their en- 
vironment. We are 
planning to send 
700 Invalid boys 
and girls to a Seaside 
or Country Holiday 
Home for a fort- 
night. Will you 
send 30/- and so 
pay the tota! cost 
for ore child ? 





DUOYANCY. 


Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, 


The | 
ast &nd 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 

















THE IDEAL MONTH CRUISE 


FOR A 
MEDITERRANEAN 

\ i FROM SOUTHAMPTON for 19 DAYS 
SEPT. 8 to 27 from 34 GUINEAS 


VISITING 
ALGIERS, TRIPOLI 
NAPLES (SSS onan 
BARCELONA 
GIBRALTAR (For 
Algeciras) & LISBON 


Q 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR 
<P 
Interesting Brochures with Maps, Ship Plans and full details post free. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenser Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; Head Office: 40 St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris 
and all Principal Agents. 











CVs—506 








Dover Castle, Kent 


\ “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 

N and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ’’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 

| WILLS's \ 

+ rus} 

| THREE CASTLES | 

N \ 

\ CIGARETTES \ 

\ 7 D Handmade 

\ pa nie bi 20 FOR 1/6 

N SO ron 3/3 9S **theseatts 

\ 

\ One expects to pay a little more 


N for a cigarette of such excellent Quality N 
N \ 
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pell 
new health 
& happiness 


HOSE poor families who live all 

the year round in slum basements 
and squalid alleys, desperately need the 
beneficial effects of fresh air and sun- 
shine. Through the Church Army 
Fresh Air Homes many are having this 
great respite. Others are waiting. 
Will you help to send them away ? 
ao a AS 

air and_ good one week's 


food for mother respite. 


and 3 children. 






Gifts, larger or smaller, for the Fresh Air 
Fund welcomed by Prebendary CARLILE, 
C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston St., London, W’.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE obsequies of President Hindenburg have so 
completely filled the public mind in Germany in 

the past week that the actual political situation has 
‘received surprisingly little attention. The elevation of 
; Herr Hitler to the new joint office of President and 
| Chancellor, under the popular title of Reichsfiihrer, was 
carried through without a hitch, in accordance with a 
Cabinet decision reached before the Field-Marshal 
expired, and the decision is to be confirmed on August 
19th by a popular plebiscite which in the circumstances 
prevailing can be no more than an empty formality. 
Signs of dissatisfaction at the concentration of both the 

| President’s and the Chancellor’s prerogatives in a single 
person are not wanting, but they are unlikely to find open 
expression at present. Much the most definite statement 
of policy made by Herr Hitler in his new capacity was 
given to Mr. Ward Price in a striking interview which 
appeared in the Daily Mail on Monday. So far as 
foreign affairs are concerned the Chancellor repeated 
what he had already said as to his Polish Pact and the 
elimination of differences with France regarding the 
Western frontier, but he added also that he would not 

| sacrifice the life of a single German to get any colony in 
the world, and that Britain’s new air programme was a 
matter of complete indifference to Germany, which was 
concerned only with the countries ringing her round on 
_ the Continent. He referred to the League of Nations in 
such terms as to leave the door for Germany’s return, 
“when our absolute equality is recognized,” very defin- 
p itely open. 
| * * * * 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of these 
declarations. What is in question is the capacity of the 
Chancellor to grapple with the responsibilities now resting 
ou him. He is clearly carrying the chiefs of the Reichswehr 
with him, and that is the best thing that could happen 


There is 





for the internal stability of Germany. But it marks the 
Reichsfiihrer as much more a national than a party figure, 
and some partisan discontents and recriminations are to 
be expected in consequence. And neither the confidence 
of the Reichswehr nor any popular vote at the plebiscite 
of the 19th is likely to help much towards a solution of 
the economic problems facing the country today. In 
some ways the appointment of Dr. Schacht to control the 
economic policy of Germany, as he already controls its 
financial policy, is even more important than the new 
distinctions showered on the Chancellor. An economic 
crisis in the autumn and early winter is inevitable. 
Whether a political crisis, which the Vatican may 
have some part to play, is in the wind is less certain, 
An article on a later page of this issue puts in concrete 
form suggestions and rumours that have for some time 
been current beneath the surface in certain circles in 
Germany. While it would be a mistake to attach 
exaggerated importance to them, they reflect unofficial dis- 
cussion sufficiently to entitle them to serious consideration. 
* * * * 

Quiet in Austria 

Austria, after its ordeal, has returned rapidly to normal 
conditions, and the fact that the Chancellor, Dr. Schusch- 
nigg, is about to pay a visit to Hungary demonstrates a 
certain confidence in the stability of the situation. Apart 
from the progress of the treason trials, which are resulting 
in very few capital sentences, the only event of importance 
is the decision of the Cabinet to give its approval to the 
appointment of Herr von Papen as German Minister. 
It could hardly have done otherwise, though the delay in 
signifying the agrément is demonstration of the lack of 
enthusiasm with which:the prospect of the new envoy’s 
advent is received. Herr von Papen has obviously been 
sent to Vienna to get him out of the way, and the Austrian 
Cabinet has no reason to believe that he any longer enjoys 
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sufficient influence in his own country—particularly after 
the death of President Hindenburg, who was his personal 
friend—to make any conciliatory efforts he may exert 
effective. Responsibility for conciliation rests with the 
Reichsfiihrer alone, and it has to be noted that the tone 
of the German Press is still strongly anti-Austrian, that 
the anti-Austrian broadcasts from Munich have recom- 
menced, and that the thousand-mark tax on would-be 
German tourists in Austria has not been withdrawn. 
X* * * * 


Yarn Export to Germany 

The stoppage of Lancashire’s yarn export to Germany 
-is a serious thing for both countries; and we can only 
hope that the reported agreement between the British 
and German Governments regarding trade payments will 
set the wheels moving again. Failing that, some 50,000 
operatives will remain out of work here, and a much 
larger number will be displaced in Germany. It is, of 
course, entirely a question of getting payment (for the 
past as well as the future) in face of the German Govern- 
ment’s restrictions upon the foreign exchange. The 
fact seems to be that the German textile industries, 
which draw both their wool and their cotton from abroad, 
can only pay for their imports if Germany maintains 
her exports at a better level. Since the Nazis came into 
power, the mills have experienced a boom, owing to the 
enormous demand for uniforms. But this, which 
fundamentally meant importing an increased amount 
of foreign materials for home consumption, alleviated 
unemployment at the cost of worsening the foreign 
exchange. That boom is over now and the arrangement 
said to have been reached for financing future trans- 
actions does not cover past indebtedness. 

* * * * 


America and the Drought 

President Roosevelt, who has kept a stout heart and 
a smiling face through the difficulties of the world 
economic crisis, is now assailed by the quite distinct 
problem of the American drought. It is purely a calamity 
of Nature, and nobody can blame the Administration 
for its occurrence ; but its victims are said already to 
number 26 million people, and the problem of relief 
must be a very thorny one. Besides temporary exped- 
ients, some more permanent remedies are being attempted. 
One is to increase irrigation through a great dam on the 
Upper Missouri. Another is to re-afforest a_ belt 
100 miles wide right down the middle of the United 
States from north to south. The third is migration. 
The first two are relatively easy and popular; they are 
natural channels for relief work. But migration can 
only be hard and unpopular, since it will mean inducing 
tens of thousands of families to leave homes and farms, 
which either they or their parents created out of virgin 
prairie. Montana and the Dakotas present the most 
urgent cases, for a great deal of their soil is shallow, 
and was only ploughed up under the stimulus of War 
wheat prices. But the much better land of the typical 
Middle West is also a problem. Its virgin qualities 
being exhausted, it is becoming steadily dearer to 
cultivate. 

. * . * 

Parliament and India 

The Daily Telegraph’s forecast of the recommendations 
of the Select Committee on India is sufficiently in 
accord with general expectation to deserve some atten- 
tion. It is stated that the Report will be signed about 
October 25th. If that is so it means that Members of 
Parliament will have had time to master the document 
before the new session begins (even though there must 
be some delay to allow of simultaneous publication in 





—— 


India) and the elections for the Indian Legislaty 
Assembly will have taken place and the darge; ot; 
snap vote on undigested proposals will be thus averted 
The suggestion that indirect election for the Cenjyj 
Legislature will be substituted for direct is pretty ¢, 
tainly accurate, and the change is a wise one, for Deli 
problems mean little to the rank-and-file electo; j 
Madras, and the enormous size of the Central Legislaty, 
constituencies makes any direct contact between Menibe 
and voters impossible. The prediction regarding j, 
creased safeguards against discriminatory duties q 
British goods is less reassuring. So long as it mer 
prevents penal duties on British goods alone no reag, 
able Indian can object to it, but too much talk aboy 
safeguarding the interests of Lancashire cotton or ay 
other British industry will inevitably make trouble ) 7 
India. However that may be, the prospect that th > 
Report will see the light less than a couple of montis 
hence is the thing that matters. 
* * * * 


A Check in Trade 


Unemployment in July is often a little higher than jy 
June. Last year it was so by 4,067 only. This yea 
the difference is 33,674. It is nothing to cause alam, 
Factory holidays and an influx of school-leavers accout & 
for most of it. But remembering that June’s figurs 
had already shown a rather disconcerting increase ove FF 
May’s, it probably has a meaning. <A year ago trate 
was unmistakably on the up-grade. The improvemeit 
was not sensational, but it was steady from. month tu 
month, and practically smoothed out seasonal setbacks. 
This state of things lasted till the spring of the preset 
year. But it operates no longer. Trade, if not declining, 
is stationary ; and whether the arrest in its recovery \ 
temporary or more permanent, no one can be sur, 
The sense of a check for the time being will, apart from 
the figures, be confirmed, we think, by a good maiy 
business men. The most noticeable decline, following 
and emphasizing one a month ago, is in the textile 
trades. That of cotton occasions no surprise. Bit 
that in the woollen industry is another story ; for down 
to quite recently it was doing well. 

x * x * 










































The Road Wages Agreement 

The wages and conditions of employment of haulies 
defined last week by agreement between masters and 
men afford an admirable example of what a Conciliation 
Board can do. 
wages of drivers both for long distance and local services; 7 
the principle of a 48-hour week is recognized, and pr 
vision is made for overtime and pay for public holidays f 









guaranteed ; in addition each worker is to receive ont F 
This agreement F 





week’s holiday a year on full pay. 
results from the Road Traflic Act of 1933, one of the 
objects of which was to bring the conditions of employ: 
ment on the road up to the standards of those in operation 
on the railways. The organization which has _ bee 
responsible for it, consisting of an equal number 
representatives of the employers and of the employees, 
is one which other industries might well copy, even ! 
they cannot as yet establish as satisfactory conditions 
as the hauliers have been able to achieve. The terms, 
it is worth noting, were agreed on unanimously. 
* * * * 














Dishonest Flotations 

The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency i 
the United States, before which, it will be rememberet, 
a number of eminent bankers had to make sensational 
avowals, has presented a strong report on the methods 
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employed for floating new issues. One practice shown 
to be widely prevalent was that of giving to leading 
woliticians of both political parties the privilege of 
subscribing on more favourable terms than those of the 
public offer. About this the Committee observes that 
it “strikingly illuminates the methods employed by 
bankers to extend their influence and control over 
individuals in high places.” It also comments very 
severely on the misrepresentation of facts, risks, and 
ast records, which accompanied the popularization 
of post-War foreign loans among American investors. 
We have probably nothing in England so bad as the 
worst of these abuses. But our system of flotations 
has faults enough ; and the question of excessive margins 
between what investors pay and what the borrower receives, 
requires serious examination, as a recent case, notorious 
in Stock Exchange circles, sufficiently demonstrates. 

* 4 * * 

The Foreign Tourist Traffic 

The suggestion of Mr. Reeves-Smith on behalf of the 
Hotels and Restaurants Association in a letter to The 
Times that the Government should increase its grant 
of £4,000 to the Travel and Industrial Development 
Asscciation deserves consideration. Italy, for instance, 
grants £17,000 and France £26,000 for similar purposes. 
The stimulus an increased foreign tourist traffic gives 
to trade in general is obvious. Not merely do the hotels 
and caterers benefit, but also the transport, entertain- 
ment and indeed every kind of luxury industry. As 
Mr. Reeves-Smith points cut, the hotel proprietors are 
playing their part in attracting the foreign traveller to 
these shores. The old reproach against the inadequacy 
of British hotels is rapidly passing out of date. Running 
water in bedrooms is now the rule, and central heating 
and more bathrooms to suit the requirements of 
American visitors are making steady headway. Even 
the wayside inn can now manage a more varied menu 
than the traditional ham and eggs. When millions a year 
are being squandered on a beet sugar subsidy for the 
benefit of a limited and privileged section of the popu- 
lation there can be little objection to a grant of a few 
extra thousands to promote the tourist industry, where 
the return would be so certain and so direct. 

* * * * 

Houses for the Poorest 

There are grounds for receiving with some reservations 
Sir Hilton Young’s recent statement that “ of the 120,781 
houses built by private enterprise in the six months to 
March 81st, 1934, no less than 44,754 were . . . houses 
of the type appropriate for lower paid wage-earners.” 
What does lower paid wage-earners mean? The wage- 
earners whose needs are urgent are those who cannot 
pay more than 10s. a week, rates included, and there is 
very grave reason to doubt whether their requirements 
are heing met on any substantial scale anywhere, par- 
ticularly since the majority of them want to rent their 
houses and not to buy them. Under the new Housing 
Bill foreshadowed by Lord Halifax a subsidy is to be 
available wherever the cost of re-housing is considered 
to be specially high. That clause would go far to meeting 
the needs of the situation if it could be broadened so as 
to establish the principle that a subsidy would be granted 
in eases where it was essential to provide houses for a 
maximum rent of 10s. a week and shown to be impossible 
to achieve that without such State assistance. Whatever 
the method chosen—and in this and other sections of 
the housing field the work of public utility socicties 
ought to be given every encouragement—it is vital that 
the Government should face up to the needs of the 
lowest paid among the workers. No statistics so far 
Published give evidence that that is being done. 


Liberals in Council 

The Liberal Summer School, which has been meeting 
this week at Oxford, seems to maintain a vigorous 
existence in spite of the evil days on which the Liberal 
Party has fallen. Judged by the calibre of its lectures 
and debates it puts in harder thinking on_ political 
problems than either the Conservative or Labour Party— 
though where the Liberals concentrate in a week the 
Conservatives reflect at leisure (at Ashridge). The 
results accrue to the common benefit, for there has 
hardly been an important social or administrative 
reform put on the Statute Book since the War which 
ras not first threshed out at the Liberal Summer School. 
That men and women are prepared to go on year after 
year working out solutions of perplexing problems with 
the knowledge that there is no prospect, at any rate 
in any near future, that they themselves will ever be 
called upon by the electors to put the solutions into 
operation is all to their credit. And that in fact so much 
of their programme is carried out proves that there is a 
good deal of Liberalism in this country at work outside 
the Liberal Party. 

* * * * 

A Trade Union Centenary 

The Boilermakers’ Society, which celebrates its cen- 
tenary this month, has a very interesting record as a 
craft trade union. It was started in the days of wooden 
ships, while the Shipwrights’ Union, naturally enough, 
was a society of woodworkers. When iron ships were 
started, the rivetting and constructional work used in 
making boilers had to be used in making the ships 
themselves ; and so the Boilermakers’ Society evolved 
into the trade union of the skilled men employed in 
building iron (and later, steel) vessels. As such, it 
held a commanding position before and during the 
War, when both commercial and naval shipbuilding 
were of so much consequence to the country. Today, 
with the slump in both, it has fallen on hard times. 
It bears its full share in the tragedies of Tyne and Wear 
and Clyde. Its membership has been halved, and 
more than a third of their number are unemployed. 
Devices like the pneumatic rivetter and electric welding 
have added to their sorrows. But they are a fine body 
of men, among the most “ upstanding ” in the country ; 
and the union, which has carried their flag through 
bright days and dark, has, on the whole, deserved well of 
them. 

* * * * 


Gliding Achievements 

The news that two British gliding records, for distance 
and for height, were broken during last week-end is 
very much like news that the ‘ Endeavour’ had set up 
a new time-record in the race for the America’s Cup. 
In other words, the achievements of a glider, like those 
of a sailing-yacht, are at present of academic interest 
rather than practical importance. There is no possi- 
bility of a glider travelling of set purpose from one 
given point to another given point. There is no likelihood 
of its being able to carry any substantial load. And 
though some progress has been made, particularly in 
Germany and the United States, with the towing of 
gliders by aeroplanes, there is not much sign of anything 
of much value being accomplished thereby. Gliding 
today is an exciting and attractive sport, and to describe 
it as that and nothing more in no way detracts from 
the skill and courage of men like Mr. Philip Wills, who 
rose to a height of 6,000 feet last Saturday, or Mr. G. C. 
Collins, who glided 95 miles the same day, and was only 
stopped by the North Sea from going a great deal 
further. 
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PEAKING at the opening of Portsmouth Navy 
Week last Saturday, Lord Beatty declared that 
the best method of preventing war was for this country 
to have a navy strong enough to preserve peace, as it 
had done in the past. The statement calls for some 
examination, particularly at the moment when the 
prospects of next year’s naval limitation conference are 
being anxiously canvassed in this country and the 
United States, Japan and France and Italy. What is a 
navy strong enough to preserve peace? A navy, it 
may be assumed, capable of defeating any possible 
aggressor, and calculated in consequence to deter the 
potential aggressor from ever attacking at all. But 
on that point the potential aggressor may have opinions 
of his own. He too, accepting Lord Beatty’s principle, 
may hold that for him equally the best method of pre- 
venting war is a navy strong enough to preserve peace— 
a navy ‘strong enough, that is to say, to deal with any 
possible opponent.. A principle admirable as long as 
we alone hold it opens the door to unlimited competition 
as soon as other nations decide that it fits their case 
as well as ours. We are back then to the old naval 
race which, as between ourselves and Germany, did 
more than anything else to prepare the tempers of both 
countries for the. cataclysm that threatened in 1911 
and became a reality in 1914. 

It is imperative that statesmanship in every country 
should bend all its efforts to avert a return to such disas- 
trous rivalry. It was checked by the agreements reached 
at Washington in 1921, and the accord was extended at 
the London Conference in 1930. Both agreements expire 
in 19386. And now, when a further advance might 
reasonably be looked for, the grim prospect has to be 
faced of a reversion to the unfettered competition of the 
pre-Washington era. For the principal naval States 
that would be a disaster comparable with the continued 
failure of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva to 
effect any limitation on armies or air forces anywhere. 
That, nevertheless, as an article by Sir Archibald Hurd 
on a later page convincingly demonstrates, is the prospect 
to which all the omens point. Washington linked the 
destinies of the principal naval States together by 
imposing on them a common limitation—a limitation 
which does not run counter to Lord Beatty’s principle 
in so far as it leaves this country and the United States 
so nearly equal in strength that either would incur 
yrave risk in attacking the other, but does run counter 
to it when it leaves Japan and France and Italy, each 
of whom might reasonably ask to have “a navy strong 
enough to preserve peace,” considerably weaker than 
either of the two English-speaking countries. Now 
that fixed relationship, which has endured, to the great 
relief of the taxpayers of the countries concerned, for 
more than twelve years, is threatened by Japan’s 
announcement that she will no longer be content with 
her Washington ratio, and the hope of covering some 
of the loss through a reduction in the maximum size of 
certain vessels is dispelled by Italy’s declared intention 
to lay down two battleships of 35,000 tons each. 

But discouraging as the outlook is, the negotiations 
are only in a preliminary stage. Some of the declara- 
tions of national intentions may be mere manoeuvring 
for position. And it must not be forgotten that Senator 
Swanson, the Secretary oi the Navy in the United States, 
has announced his country’s desire for an all-round cut of 
20 per cent. in existing figures. There is time for the 


ferment in the world to settle down and sanity in the 
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matter of armaments to assert itself before the ay 
conference of 1935 assembles. The conversations that 
have taken place in London in the last few wecks betyig, 
this country, the United States and France are sajq ty 
have been satisfactory so far as they went, but no One 
has suggested that they went any notable distany 
The most difficult problems in store will be raised why 
an accredited Japanese representative arrives in Londy 
in October, though it appears that he will be authorizj 
to deal only with technical, not with political, question 
More than that, Japan is announcing, without any visibk 
warrant, that Great Britain and America have agreg 
that political questions shall be excluded from ney 
year’s conference. Since that meeting issues directly 
from the Washington Naval Conference of 1921, and tly 
technical agreements reached then were only possitk 
because ancillary political agreements were conclude 
simultaneously, it is impossible to imagine that politica 
considerations will be ruled out in 1935. They ought, 
on the contrary, to govern the whole discussig, 
For everything hangs, in the first place, on whether 
reliance can be placed on the collective system of security, 
or whether each nation must rely on its own fleet alo 
for its defence. Any naval decision, moreover, must 
depend on whether the United States, holding to th 
Stimson doctrine of what her duty should be in the event 
of a breach by some other State of the Kellogg Pac, 
will at the least give such pledges of non-interventio 
as would avoid all possibility of a clash between he 
and this country over the so-called Freedom of the 
Seas. If agreement can be reached on that then actuzl 
parity between Britain and America can be a matte 
of indifference, except in so far as it has value in setting 
a standard for other nations. We need have no objection 
to the United States Navy exceeding our own in totel 
tonnage, or heavy cruisers, or any other particular type, 
Our relations are such, and we do well to assume they 
will remain such, that no question of the comparative 
strength of the two fleets need trouble anyone’s head. 


It is in other spheres than this that political issues 
may prove fatally decisive. Japan has all too good 
reason for desiring their exclusion, for it is uncertainty 
about her political intentions that more than any other 
single factor dictates the reluctance of this country and 
America to reduce the margin of superiority fixed for 
the fleets over the Japanese at Washington. The failure 
of the collective system to restrain Japan from her 
coup in Manchuria is, in its ultimate repercussions, the 
most damaging blow dealt at the fabric of the post: 
War world. By any reasonable measure of needs 
Japan, complete mistress of the Eastern seas, call 
make no good claim to an increase of her ratio in relation 
to the United States, with its double coastline, or the 
British Empire, with Dominions and trade-routes overt 
both the hemispheres to defend. The more she pressts 
for an increase the more will uneasiness regarding her 
political and territorial ambitions grow. Difliculties 
need not be gratuitously anticipated, but they cannot 
be ignored. In the technical field they will arise in 
abundance. Is the hope of rational persons for an 
escape from the incubus of monster vessels and_ the 
adoption of something like a 10,000-ton maximum [or 
battleships and 6,000 tons for cruisers to be dispelled! 
Are the defenders of the submarine once more to carry 
the day? On these and cognate subjects there will 
doubtless be long argument. But the political issucs, 
whether dominant in the background or brought frantly 
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> county of Surrey. 
' Council towards the evil of ribbon development. 
"has suffered some very bad growths of this, as anyone who 

has travelled along the Kingston by-pass must be aware. 


| it prohibits building within 200 feet of the road. 


' desirable power. 
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Sn 
jnto the open, must predominate. And on the political 
side one principle-—the closest of all possible under- 
standings with the United States—must for us be 
fundamental. There can be no question of anything 
like a formal alliance. There can be no question of a 
common front against Japan. What there must be a 


question of is not merely a resuscitation but an intensifica- 


SAVING THE 


ITH general exhortations upon this subject we may 
assume our readers to be sufficiently familiar. 
It is one in which public action has lagged far behind all 
the best public opinion, and is still permitting irreparable 
mischiefs to be needlessly ccmmitted. Nevertheless, in 
sporadic instances quite effective steps are being taken ; 
and if sufficient attention be drawn to them, their exam- 
ple may bear wider fruit. 
Two such instances are furnished today from within the 
The first is the policy of its County 
Surrey 


But the lesson has not been lost. The new Guildford and 
Godalming by-pass shows, within the same county, how 
ribbon development, at least along new roads, may be 


| prevented. The Council has there brought into play two 


powers acquired under a private Act. By one of them 
By 
another it prohibits the owners of abutting land from 


' making an access in any form from their land to the road. 


The last has long seemed to many a peculiarly just and 
If A buys part of B’s land and erects 
afence between what he has bought and what he has not, 
B has no right to cross that fence on to A’s land, let alone 
to make a gateway in it and drive vehicles through. 
Why should he automatically acquire such a right just 


because A happens to be a county council and to be using 


his purchase to construct an arterial road? If A were 
a railway company, making a railroad, he would not. 
And the sooner we realize that the analogy of the arterial 
road ought rather to be with the rail-track than with the 
street, the faster we shall progress towards eliminating 
accidents. 

These powers, which the Surrey County Council 
obtained under its private Act, have also been taken by 
Essex and Middlesex, and presumably would not be denied 
to any other Council that applied for them. But why 
should 46 separate bodies be each put to so much trouble 
and expense ? Has not the stage clearly been reached 
when the Ministries of Health and Transport should step 


| inwith a general enabling Bill to confer the powers on all 


County Councils alike ? Presumably they would couple 
with them the very useful power, which Surrey and 
Essex have also obtained, to purchase land on either side 
of a specific road up to a distance of 220 yards from its 
centre. Mr. Barry Parker, who is chairman of the Town 
Planning and Housing Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, regards this as generally the more 
advantageous power to use in such cases. Meant'me, 


_ there scems no doubt that Surrey under its special Act 


isdistinctly better off than other counties under the general 
Town and Country Planning Act passed two years ago. 
The other example from Surrey is that of the scheme to 
preserve unspoiled a block of about 5,600 acres, which 
includes Leith Hill. Itisan area of nearly nine square miles ; 
and the essence of the plan is not to make it a great public 
park, not to transfer it to public ownership, not to incur 





tion of that mutual confidence which enabled British 
and American squadrons to operate harmoniously under 
a common command in the last twe years of the War, 
which made the naval limitation agreements at Washing- 
ton possible, and which today may be capable, when 
nothing else is, of shoring up the tottering fabric of 
civilization. 


COUNTRYSIDE 


public expense for upkeep or policing, but simply to en- 
sure that, while remaining private property, the land shall 
be kept as it is and rural life shall go on. How has it 
been arranged ? By a consensus among the majority of 
the landowners in the first instance, and then by the 
co-operation of the County Council, which took over the 
town-planning powers from the Rural District Council to 
which they primarily belonged. The initiative came 
from certain landowners, and especially from the agent 
of one of them, Mr. Jocelyn Bray, who worked long and 
patiently to get all the owners concerned to agree. A 
large amount of agreement was obtained, but eventually 
it was seen that some owners would never come in; and 
the majority passed a resolution in favour of getting the 
whole area declared an “ open space” under the Town 
Planning Act. Certain conditions were also agreed, 
one being that each owner will have the right to build 
one dwelling-house for every 75 acres that he has in the 
scheme, subject (as now arranged) to plans, elevations, 
and materials being approved by the town-planning 
authority. 

When things had got thus far, the question of com- 
pensation arose. Some 62 per cent. of the land was 
put under restriction voluntarily ; but in other instances 
there were owners who could not afford this and had to 
be compensated under the Act. Their case was a 
stumbling-block for the Rural District Council, and necessi- 
tated bringing the County Council in. There were other 
stumbling-blocks ; for instance, it was suddenly found 
that in a critical part of the area ~building was on the 
point of starting, and £1,500 was needed to stop it. 
Fortunately guarantors were quickly forthcoming, and 
later the money was found by the public, the last £500 
being granted by the Pilgrim Trustees. Thus the scheme 
was carried to success, and generations unborn may 
benefit by it. For not only does it preserve for all time a 
beautiful piece of rural England, to which the public by 
footpaths and bridle-ways have ample access. It also 
sets an example which might well be widely followed 
elsewhere. 

What have been the essential features of the Leith Hill 
scheme ? First, that it was started in time, though only 
just in time. Post-War buildings had not yet been 
planted in the conspicuous positions, where one eyesore 
may wreck a landscape. Transactions had not yet gone 
through on a large scale, which made it necessary for the 
speculative builder, if his hand were to be stayed, to be 
bought out at enormous prices. Secondly, a body of 
landowners took the initiative and cleared the way for 
the public scheme. No doubt this may always prove 
difficult, unless some energetic individual turns up to push 
through the executive work. Still, there are inducements 
to landowners in the situation itself. By “ sterilizing” land 
they lower its assessment for Death Duties. And since 
only part of a large estate can be built on, it is worth its 
owner’s while to decide which that part shall be and to 
“* sterilize’? the other—the more so, since, if he can 
persuade neighbouring landowners to co-operate, they 
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may so arrange the “ sterilizing’ of a conjoint area as__ traditional existence, of which its beauty is the natu 1 su] 
to improve the building value of areas round it. Com- outcome. : a 
pensation will always present difficulties, and may usually Meanwhile, we cannot refrain from paying a cetty adh I 
necessitate bringing in the County Council. Forallthat tribute of admiration to the Surrey County Cone Nothir 
the thing is practicable, and landowners elsewhere should whose enlightened preservation of amenities jg py Rt a spel 
at once turn their minds to it. Not only is it much means confined to the instances which we have discuss i 
cheaper for the public than ransoming a few acres here but is ramifying out in many other important directiog 584; 1 
and there at vast expense and handing them over to the within its county. Nor should we exaggerate wha i sub fs 
National Trust, but its result is a more satisfactory one, has powers to do. For instance, the prevention of Tibhy & beater 


It does not isolate a “* beauty-spot,” but enables a sub- 
stantial section of British countryside to continue its 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the various counts against the present administra- 
J tion in Germany none is more damning than the 
deliberate suppression or distortion of the truth through 
the operation of the cynically-styled ‘‘ Ministry of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment.” The Times corre- 
spondent at Berlin has added one more to the services 
he is continuously rendering to readers in this country 
by calling attention to the version broadcast in Germany 
of a description by Mr. Ward Price in the Daily Mail 
of the executions of the first two Nazis convicted in 
Vienna. The report appeared in the Mail of August Ist. 
On August 4th it was broadcast from all German stations, 
but with the inclusion of long statements by the victims 
which Mr. Ward Price himself (who witnessed the 
executions) declares they never uttered, and various other 
touches which he entirely repudiates. The tactical 
advantage of fathering all this on a foreign newspaper 
is obvious. Whether it is to be regarded as ‘“‘ propaganda ” 
or “enlightenment ” is not so obvious. But at least 
it drives home the fact, which can never be forgotten 
in relation to Germany today, that the German people 
is being not only denied the truth but also to no incon- 
siderable extent fed on lies. ‘The newspapers were, of 
course, forbidden to publish the report on racialism 
discussed at the Baptist Congress in Berlin on Wednesday. 

* * * * 

It is rarely that one has the opportunity of reading so 
crisp and crushing a repudiation of published statements 
as was contained in the letter to The Times in which Mr. 

). F, Hunt, writing on behalf of the present Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, exploded the Morning Post's revival of the 
old myth about the death of the late Jam Sahib — 
** Ranji ’’—being due to chagrin at being interrupted by 
the Viceroy at a meeting of the Chamber of Princes. The 
Post’s article was headed “ Ranji’s Farewell to Life,’ 
“Tragedy of a Staunch Friend of England,” “ Broken 
Heart After Public Rebuke,” ‘‘ Ganges Water: A Bare 
Room: The Will to Die.” Point by point, in the simplest 
and most matter-of-fact language, the story of “ Our 
Special Correspondent ” at New Delhi is disposed of in the 
Times \etter. Actually the broken-hearted ruler had a 
most cordial conversation with the Viceroy after the meet- 
ing of the Chamber; so far from its being the fact that 
‘““on his way home to Nawanagar he made a point of 
visiting the places he loved best and meeting those of his 
closest friends whom he had not met in Delhi,” he went 
straight home without visiting any place en route. He 
never ‘“‘ made bare ” a room in preparation for his death. 
The plain fact is that he caught a chill driving through 
Jamnagar, and it ended fatally. The Morning Post is, no 
doubt, relieved to know that the conclusion in its leading 
article, that “the Maharaja felt that after such a public 
rejection of his grave and friendly counsel there remained 
for him nothing but to turn his face to the wall and die ” 
is completely groundless. 


development along existing (as distinct from new) y 
still awaits the action of the Minister of Health, 
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I am not surprised that some rather acrid comms, 





ie 


have been passed about the reception given to the athletes) oy, th 
who came from all parts of the Dominions and Colonis) yye 
to compete last week and this in the Empire Gane) our 
The first Empire Games meeting took place four yeas! the ¢ 
ago in Canada, and was marked with all the ceremony ¢) great 
celebration that might be expected from that Dominio, ) ont 
This year, when five hundred picked athletes came tothe | to th 
heart of the Empire from every quarter of the Empir,| patio 
the official voice of Britain was represented by Lo) jn hi 
Lonsdale and the Deputy Lord Mayor of Lond! dese: 
The captain of the British team took the Oath of Allegi. . Ww 
ance in the name of all the competitors, but there wasm | gj] 4 
member of the Royal Family present to hear it. Itisa) yesid 
pity, but there will be no complaint of that, for no one iy passt 
the Empire makes greater sacrifices for such purposes a | ¢row 
this than the King and Queen and their sons. The ages. 


Prince of Wales, moreover, had greeted the athletesa} of m 











few days earlier and said how sorry he was he wouldnet } Lou 
be there to see them run. But surely one or two stray} Pro 
Cabinet Ministers, most of whom perorate eloquently on} cere; 
the Empire at intervals, could have been rounded w,} tods 
even if the Acting Prime Minister and the Secretaries of | ¢om 
State for the Dominions and Colonies, whose absence was} gurr 
conspicuous, had compelling reasons for staying away.} alte: 
In this field at any rate the Empire treats us a great deal} taxi 
better than we treat the Empire. of a 
* * a croy 

The cyclists’ organizations, always conspicuously | and 
active in defence of their clients’ interests, have not lost the; 
a moment in challenging Mr. Hore-Belisha’s comments 1 
on the cyclists he saw riding three and four abreast on | atm 
Bank Holiday. On one point at least there ought to be | tho 
general agreement once for all. Cyclists are as fully | for 
entitled to a reasonable use of the road as motorists, | atn 
horse-vehicles and pedestrians. Once the C.T.C. and} um 
the N.C.U. realize that no one disputes that, they may} S¢r 
fairly be asked to support proposals that make for every- | ™0 
one’s safety and convenience—the cyclists’ included—| ser 
such as separate tracks for cyclists, rear lights at night | tre 
like cars and motor-cycles, and a prohibition against Th 
riding more than two abreast. Cyclists have every right we 
to ride two abreast. Two machines side by side take no} la 
more room than the average car, and cycling solo is a} the 
dull amusement. But three side by side take definitely | an 
more room than a car, and on any ordinary road while | the 
two’s company three’s a public danger. hei 
*  * # & er 

Various letters having been received regarding Professot | yj. 
W. B. Tizzard, including one from that eminent crull) |) 
tractor’s putative wife, I am asked to say that Mr.) }. 
Tizzard must henceforward be regarded as dead and sh 
done with in the absence of any evidence that he was}, 


ever alive. 
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I suppose no one but a hardened criminal would want 
to see his own country beaten in the final Test Match. 
But I come within an ace of wanting that myself. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory, after what 
happened at Leeds, than for England to win the Oval 
match and the rubber. Remember the scores. Australia 
584; England 200 and 229 for six; then rain. England, 
put for the weather, was smashed to a certainty— 
beaten, almost inevitably, by an innings. Yet the 


game counts as a draw, to be added to the other, much 
more inconclusive, draw at Manchester. And with 
one clear victory to each side the Oval match, which 
cannot be drawn, as it will be played to a finish, will 
settle everything. In a kind of way every Englishman 
must want to see England win, but if the Australian XI 
of 1934 is in consequence to be labelled inferior to the 
English XI’s of 1934 it will be labelled wrongly. 
JANUS. 


GERMANY AFTER HINDENBURG 


By H. POWYS 


HE innumerable fl: gs of the Third Reich were 
already at half-ma:t when I crossed the frontier 
on the morning of August 2nd. So it had happened. 
The “ Alter Herr’? was gone and the whole nation 
mourned his loss. There can be no doubt regarding 
the depth and genuineness of the feeling which the 
great masses of this sorely tried people had for the 
monumental figure of the old Field-Marshal, who seemed 
to them not only to incorporate all that is best in the 
national tradition and character, but to represent in 
in his own person what a writer in the Berliner Tageblatt 
describes as the “ national myth.” 

When I reached Berlin there were crowds assembled 
all along the Wilhelmstrasse outside the Chancellor's 
residence and the President’s palace. Five days have 
passed, and from my window as I write I can see those 
crowds still there, men and women, of all classes and 
ages, many, perhaps the majority, bearing some token 
of mourning—a crépe armband, a black tie, a black dress. 
Loud-speakers in the street and outside the Ministry of 
Propaganda in the Wilhelmplatz relayed the mourning 
ceremonies in the Reichstag yesterday and at Tannenberg 
today. The crowds thickened and listened in almost 
complete silence for an hour; workmen on the roofs of 
surrounding Government buildings undergoing structural 
alterations knocked off and came down into the square ; 
taxis stopped ; there was not a discordant note, no sign 
of anything but reverence and sorrow. What are those 
crowds waiting for now? I suppose for the Fithrer 
and Chancellor to return from Tannenberg. 'Tomorrow 
they will presumably have gone about their business. 

The most moving experience I have had since my 
arrival was not the ceremony in the Reichstag, which, 
though simple and impressive, was somewhat marred 
for me at any rate by the rather cynical whispering 
atmosphere in the Press gallery and by the almost 
unrelieved parade of uniforms. It was the morning 
service at a little church in the country on Sunday 
morning. It was not arranged as a special requiem 
service, but the village, numbering about 500 inhabitants, 
treated it as such and filled the church to overflowing. 
The collective tendencies of the new Germany were 
well represented. There was the War Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation to which almost all the older men belonged, in 
their black frock coats and top hats, wearing their medals 
and bearing their banner. There were the girls from 
the local Labour Service camp, twenty-five of them, 
headed by their leader. There was the Land Year 
group of Hitler youth, boys of 14 and 15 taken for the 
most part from the stricken industrial districts of Silesia 
with a view to seeing whether they are fitted for life 
on the land. The service was very musical—many 
hymns, sung well in unison without a choir, and few 
prayers. It centred round the sermon. I have rarely 
heard a better. The pastor, so my Nazi host told me, 
was an ordinary Christian, not a German Christian. 


GREENWOOD 
Berlin, August 7th. 

He took as his text the story of the widow’s mite. Just 
as she had given all that she had, so the old President 
had served throughout his life with all his mind, soul 
and strength. The pastor did not shout: he did not 
gesticulate. He spoke simply and_ straightforwardly 
of the War, with its horrors and its saving grace, the 
spirit of sacrifice and comradeship. He spoke of the 
Field Marshal, called from retirement to save his country, 
of his victories, and of his simple piety and steadfastness 
in the hour of tribulation. He spoke of the longing 
of the world, and above all of the German people, for 
peace. He spoke of the new Leader of the Reich. And 
he ended by asking every man to follow the example 
of the President and serve with all his might—sich voll 
und ganz einsetzen. 

I do not think the Press of the world, the innumerable 
special correspondents from all quarters, hastened to 
Germany merely in order to attend the brief ceremonies in 
Berlin and Tannenberg. Many expected sensational 
political developments ; few believed that the transfer 
of all power to Hitler would be made so swiftly and with 
so little fuss. The most significant of all the ceremonies 
which has taken place was perhaps the swearing-in of the 
Berlin Watch Company of the Reichswehr to Hitler at 
six o’clock on the day of the President’s death. It was 
performed by the commanding General, von Witzleben, 
whose speech on a later occasion the same evening con- 
tained an unqualified acceptance of National Socialism 
regarded as the “ soldierly German philosophy,” born of 
the “inward German national community ” without 
distinction of class, party or profession which first showed 
itself during the War. The next day the swearing-in of 
the Reichswehr was completed throughout the country. 
Whatever this or that General may think—and there is 
plenty of gossip going round Berlin on the subject—the 
Prussian tradition is one of obedience and loyalty. For 
men brought up in that tradition an oath of allegiance is 
not meaningless. 

The Field-Marshal is gone and the ex-corporal is 
Leader and Chancellor and Commander-in-Chief, pos- 
sessed of powers incomparably greater than have been 
enjoyed by any German in history. No Rip van Winkle 
at the Reichstag would have guessed anything of the 
kind. The Fiihrer entered with little or no pomp; he 
was dressed in a plain brown uniform without badges ; 
he sat in the traditional Chancellor’s seat among his 
Cabinet, while General Goring in his new Air Force 
uniform towered above in the Speaker’s chair; he gave 
the Nazi salute without any heel-clicking on rising ; and 
after the ceremony he mingled unostentatiously with 
others on the podium. How will this man bear the colossal 
responsibility which now falls on his shoulders alone ? 

The last great link with the past has been broken, 
And the only figure in Germany who enjoyed universal 
respect outside the frontiers is gone. It is almost pathetic 
to see how the whole German Press has for days been 
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filled with quotations from the obituary notices and com- not for the Nazi Party. The real interest will lie in theme gates 
ments of foreign newspapers and individuals, not to atmosphere of the plebiscite—about which | lind trumps 


mention detailed reports of the innumerable telegrams 
and messages of condolence sent from abroad. There 
can be no doubt that despite all brave words the German 
people feel their isolation very deeply. 

What do they feel about Hitler’s appointment ? It is 
impossible to say. Perhaps they do not know—their 
mind has, at any rate, been made up for them. But they 
are to be consulted, to be asked for plebiscitary confirma- 
tion after the manner of Napoleon III. There can be no 
doubt of the result ; both the moment and the issue are 
well-chosen. The people are asked to vote for Hitler, 


BANKRUPTS AND BATTLESHIPS 


By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD 


NEW race in naval armaments has begun in cireum- 
stances which would move men to incredulous 
laughter in a normal world, in which respect was paid to 
economie considerations. As it is, this renewed com- 
petition is a matter rather for tears when regarded as a 
sequel to the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, and 
as a prelude to next year’s Naval Conference. For the 
countries which are taking the lead in this contest of tons 
and guns not only have deficits on their national budgets, 
but protest to the world that they are so poor that they 
cannot pay their acknowledged external debts, a legacy 
from the Great War. Germany, France and Italy are the 
three countries which have brought the “ battleship 
holiday ” to an end by starting to rebuild their battle 
fleets. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the new situa- 
tion, it is necessary to glance back to the end of the 
Great War, when the British Admiralty declared that 
the submarine had been “‘ mastered.” It proposed, in the 
interests of humanity and economy, that the construc- 
tion of such vessels should be banned by international 
agreement. The suggestion was rejected at Washington 
almost with contempt. It was declared by the other 
delegates, in so many words, that the Germans had 
proved that, of all ships of war, submarines were so effective 
that no battleship could remain afloat for any length of 
time in the next war; they were the chief weapon of the 
weaker Powers. Moreover, it was asked, ‘‘ What is the 
good of having such slow moving ships, with vulnerable 
hulls, since the bombing aeroplane could sink them out of 
hand?” So, although under the Washington Treaty of 
1921, France and Italy had liberty to build such battle- 
ships as would enable them to maintain their ratio of 
1.75, not a single keel was laid in either country. Atten- 
tion was concentrated on destroyers and submarines, 
vessels relying on the torpedo rather than the gun. 
France now has 73 destroyers, and 94 submarines, with 8 
destroyers and 15 submarines building; Italy has 94 
destroyers and 43 submarines, and has 4 destroyers and 
22 submarines building. (Fleets of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and Foreign Countries, 1934.) In 
combination, these two Mediterranean Powers could 
place in commission at any time next year 353—-say 300 
—of these mosquito craft, while the number owned by 
the other Mediterranean Power, ourselves, will be 222 or, 
in round numbers 200, for service in all parts of the 
world. 


Then a dramatic change occurred. When Germany 


surrendered to the Allies her submarines as well as all 
her surface craft, except six smalhand out-of-date battle- 
ships and a few cruisers and destroyers, it was agreed 
that she might replace the battleships when they were 
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worn out with modern vessels. The only  stipulatio, © 
was that they should not exceed 10,000 tons each, }j 
was assumed by “ the torpedo fanatics ”’ that Germany 
would not take advantage of this liberty, and for tyo 
reasons. In the first place, the intrepid German creys, 
it was said, had proved that the submarine was suprene, 
and, in the second place, Germany was in such econonie | 
distress that she could not, in any event, afford the hixury 7 
of new battleships. It came, therefore, as a shock to the 
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French and Italian Admiralties when the Germans hid B cont 
the keel of the first of four “* pocket battleships ” of 25 the ¢ 
knots, far more costly, ton for ton, than any men-of-war 8 dent 
ever built by the richest and most ambitious naval Power, F thou 
The Germans by this action undermined the whole tech- | be it 
nical basis on which the post-War policy of construction F Sout 
had rested in France and Italy. The whole situation had § thes 
to be examined afresh. ther 
In Cu> course the naval authorities in Paris came to B evol 
tke ecne‘usion that the French Navy must also have § poss 
new battleships. Nor was that all. Since the German B Ger 
ships were of 10,000 tons, the French battleships must § with 
be larger, more heavily armed and armoured, and of F obv' 
much higher speed. So the ‘* Dunkerque’ was duly § pres 
laid down, a vessel of 26,500 tons, with a speed of T 
30 knots. What was Italy to do? As a matter of B Not 
prestige, apart from all technical considerations, she also 9 jy, | 
had to have modern battleships, otherwise France would 9 Jy), 
have an advantage over her in the Mediterranean. 9 ajo 
France having replied to Germany, Italy in due course Foy 
replied to France with a ship of 35,000 tons. In | 9; 
the competition in armaments it is an inflexible mle 7 ,. . 
that each country must go one better than its neigh pre 
bour. oak 
In this way the “battleship holiday ” has already | it 
come to an end, though the Naval Conference is still a imy 
long way ahead. Six modern battleships are built or pla 
building in Germany, France and Italy, and the problem pov 
of the design of other vessels of this type is occupying ftp, 
the minds of the other Admiralties of the world. The 
plea of the British naval delegates at the London Naval 7 
Conference, reaffirmed at Geneva, in favour of smaller - 
and cheaper battleships—vessels of not more than of 
25,000 tons—has been ignored. It is as though it had fF ** 
never been made. Nor is there any indication that the ta 
bulk of the people of France and Italy object, any more Ox 
than do those of Germany, to paying the price to be f *“ 
exacted of them. They are satisfied with the assurance - 
that nothing is being done which contravenes the pro- int 
visions of the Washington and London Treaties. For for 
the rest, Frenchmen at any rate are gratified by the Ca 
boast of their Minister of Marine, that with one capital § ®P 
ship building and another authorized, the French dele- Ne 
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gates at the coming Conference will have " all the 
trumps in their hands.” Presumably the Italian dele- 
gates, in the knowledge that their country is pledged to 
lay down even larger battleships, will be supported by 
a confidence at least as well founded. 

In these circumstances little, as far as battleships are 
is to be expected from the forthcoming 
Naval Conference. The controversy as to displace- 
ment has been closed. The Americans intend to 
begin ships of 35,000 tons and other Powers will 
certainly not lay down anything of smaller size and, 
therefore, of less fighting power. And though the 
British and American Governments will no doubt agree 
on preserving the conditions of parity established by the 
Washington Treaty, Japan has let it be known that she 
is dissatisfied with her present ratio; France and Italy, 
now that they have entered on a battleship race, will 
stand out for a much higher ratio than they were given 
in 1921. So far as battleships -are concerned, the 


concerned, 


THE VATICAN 


By 


HILE the storm clouds over Central Europe seem 

at the moment to be less threatening, no one could 
contend that they are altogether dispersed. Though 
the German nation may endorse Hitler’s seizure of presi- 
dential power in the forthcoming popular vote, and 
though the Austrian internal situation may no longer 
be implicated by the presence of Italian troops on the 
Southern Frontier, the problems which gave rise to both 
these events still remain unsolved. It is of great interest, 
therefore, that the Vatican at this moment should have 
evolved for itself and Catholic Europe as a whole a 
possible solution. This involves a new alignment of the 
Germanic States and the linking of Bavaria and Baden 
with a united Austria-Hungary. Such a_ proposal 
obviously merits investigation as a factor bearing on the 
preservation of peace in Europe. 

The withdrawal of Germany from the League of 
Nations clearly lessened the League’s influence as a factor 
in Kuropean peace. Subsequently the Nazi purge of 
June 30th and the assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss 
alienated from Germany itself the sympathy of those 
countries still working for peace outside the immediate 
framework of the League. But there is one circumstance 
as yet unconsidered : that South Germany at least is 
predominantly Catholic, and therefore has a bond not 
only with Austria on the ground of racial solidarity, but 
with all the Catholies of Europe. This bond is of particular 
importance in view of what appears now to be taking 
place: the greatest revival of the Vatican as a temporal 
power since the flood-tide of the Reformation undermined 
the pre-eminent position of the Catholic Faith. 

Though it is generally contended that in the last fifty 
vears Religion has been gradually ousted by the doctrine 
of Materialism, more acute observers have been astonished 
at the tenacity with which religious beliefs are still main- 
tained in the face of this advance. In this country the 
Oxford Movement eventually resulted in considerable 
accretions to Roman Catholicism, and in a country as 
remote as China for instance—according to so well- 
informed an authority as the late M. William Martin, 
formerly Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve—the 
Catholic missionaries can still do much to simplify the 
application of Western ideas to an Asiatic culture. 
Nearer home, in France the religion abolished at the time 


principal Naval Powers are entering on a renewed com- 
petition in vessels of this type, each of which will cost 
from £6,000,000 to £7,000,000 ; the pride of the British 
Navy in the early years of this century, the ‘ King 
Edward VII,’ was built for less than £1,500,000. The 
struggle may be regulated to some extent, but it 
cannot be stopped. The pleas in favour of smaller 
and cheaper vessels, such as Admiral Sir Herbert 


Richmond and other naval officers have recom- 
mended, have been rejected. No nation would 
have been any the weaker at sea if some such 


displacement limit as was imposed on Germany had 
been generally adopted. That is the irony of the 
situation from the taxpayers’ point of view. Any 
regulation of tonnage in their interests had to be of 
universal application to be effective, and, failing such 
agreement, there is obviously no alternative to the 
rebuilding of the battle fleets at a cost far exceeding any 
sum hitherto spent on naval armaments. 


AND EUROPE 


BOSWORTH GOLDMAN 


of the Revolution is gaining ground and monasteries are 
being established once more. At the present time, 
though religion was officially disestablished in Spain in 
1931, the editor of a Spanish atheist paper has just been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for “ having 
scoffed at dogma” in an article attacking the Virgin 
Birth. In view of this evidence of the persistence of 
religious fervour it may well be considered unwise of 
Hitler to have defied the Pope in the recent controversy 
over the German Church. 

In 1929 the Pontiff, while accepting a financial loss in 
the Concordat with the Italian Government, gained a 
certain freedom as a temporal power. Even earlier the 
late Pope had made pronouncements on the subject of 
condoning war debts which might well have prove | of 
universal benefit had they been accepted at the time, and 
during the War, when the Chancelleries of Europe were 
occupied with War Aims, the Vatican propounded Peace 
Aims founded on broad principles of social justice. Now 
the Pope suggests a solution to the Central European 
problem which might at the same time satisfy many of 
the purely political and economic interests involved and 
cannot therefore be discarded as being merely a subtle 
intrigue to lead the world back to Rome. 


The Papal plan envisages the establishment of a loose 
conglomeration of Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, and Baden 
as a single unit as far as finance and foreign policy are 
concerned, while Protestant Prussia and the other North 
German States are left to stew in the unsavoury juice 
which Herr Hitler is cooking. In addition the false 
economic premises on which the Nazi State is based must 
lead, in the Vatican’s opinion, to its eventual downfall, 
and with this in view suitable Catholic propagandists to 
popularize the Papal plan would be trained. As an 
example of the thoroughness with which the Pope is 
capable of carrying out such preparations we have only 
to consider the measures which are being taken to 
instruct Jesuits in the Greek rites in anticipation of a 
similar collapse in Soviet Russia. 

An examination of the Central European population 
from the standpoint of religious division is extremely 
illuminating. The percentage of Catholics in the various 
European States which would be affected by this plan is 
as follows: Poland 75 per cent., Austria 94 per cent., 
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Hungary 65 per cent., Yugo-Slavia 86 per cent. (including 
48 per cent. of the Serbian Orthodox), Czecho-Slovakia 
88 per cent., Bavaria 70 per cent., Baden 67 per cent. 
Since Germany as a whole is only 32 per cent. Catholic, 
it can be seen that in general terms it is accurate to say 
that only South Germany is predominantly Catholic. 
The leading figure on the German side of the border in 
this ambitious scheme is said to be General Von Epp, 
the Governor of Bavaria. Therefore obviously the plan 
is assured of influential support throughout Bavaria at 
least. If the plan ever reached fruition Nazi and 
Protestant North Germany would not only be faced with 
a more prosperous rival to the South but would also be 
ringed around by those States which would favour their 
new Catholic neighbour. 

The plan, moreover, would have the support of various 
potent influences far removed from the purely religious 
issue. In Germany itself there is a powerful steel group 
opposed to the Thyssen interest which controls, through 
Herr Apold—now under arrest as a Nazi—the Austrian 


neil 


Alpine Montan Company. The Thyssen group is nom 
to have taken part in the recent attempt to set ,, 
Nazi State in Austria and the second group will Clearty 
have gained in influence by the failure of the coup. Noy 
they see in this new plan a way of ‘‘downing”’ the Thysvy 
interest for ever. Further, it is said that the any. 
Thyssen group has considerable support in France—yy 
only financial, but on general anti-Nazi ground, 
Important also to the plan is the fact that those mey jy 
Austria and Hungary who remember their county 
proud position on the pre-War stage sec that by thj 
plan they would once more hold the balance betyeg 
Italy and Germany. And of course those who supporty 
the original .4nschluss would see in the new plan many of 
the advantages which they appreciated in the former on. 
Finally Italy, who is anxious that a united Austra, 
Hungary should stand between herself and Germany 
might achieve this result through the new Papal pla 
without the political odium which would accrue from, 
Hapsburg restoration. 






WOMEN AND MEN’S WORK 


By RAY STRACHEY 


O* all the Blue-Books published by the Government 

the occupation volumes of the Census are the most 
complex, and at the same time the most fascinating 
when their complexities are resolved. The 1931 volumes, 
which have recently appeared, give a survey of the state 
of England, Scotland and Wales from which the trend of 
modern life can be clearly observed, and against which 
scores of economic theories can be tested. 

The first thing which emerges from an examination of 
the figures is that depression (during the height of which 
the Census was taken) was hitting the productive in- 
dustries far more severely than the distributive ones, 
and the heavy industries more than the light ones. 
Although there are sections of the Census devoted to un- 
employment, the main figures classify unemployed 
workers in their normal trades, so that the picture is not 
limited to the conditions prevailing by the exact moment 
at which the returns were made; and it shows that 
agriculture, fishing, mining and heavy metal working 
were all shrinking as compared with 1921, while chemical 
products, food and drink, paper and electrical work 
were increasing, and transport, building and personal 
service were very much more flourishing than ten years 
before. 

This tendency grows clearer and clearer as each sub- 
division of work is examined. Building houses for each 
other, carrying goods about the country, selling them to 
each other, dictating and typing letters about these 
transactions, printing things for each other to read, 
taking each other’s photographs, and entertaining each 
other—such occupations cover almost all the categories 
in which there was more work than in 1921, save for the 
personal service class in which people live by waiting 
upon each other, curling each other’s hair or cleaning each 
other’s homes and offices. It seems, indeed, as if we were 
more and more tending to live by taking in each other’s 
washing ; incidentally, the workers in the laundry trade 
show as high a percentage of expansion as almost 
any other. 

Most people have a vague impression, confirmed by 
their own private observation, that women are tending 
to displace men from employment. The exact basis for 


this generalization emerges from the Census returns, 
though not until they are studied in detail. 


On the 





general average it appears that while 32 per cent. of the F 
women of the country were earning money in 1921, 3 fF 
per cent. were doing so in 1931,—an increase which, F 
Moreover, 
the increase is balanced, over the country as a whole, F 
by the fact that the actual total of retired and “wm. 
occupied ” women has risen by 170,000 in the ten years, 

These totals would seem to show that the encroachment § 


though substantial, is not very portentous. 


of women upon ‘ men’s work ” has not been serious, and 
that women’s work still remains a minor element in the 
nation’s labour market. 


age groups, or by localities, or by industries, they show 
that there is a good deal of change in the sex distribution 
of workers going on. 

The analysis by age-groups shows that out of every four 
girls of fourteen and fifteen over the whole country, 
two are in jobs. Out of every four young women between 
sixteen and twenty-four three are working for pay, and 
out of every four of the older women up to sixty years 
old, one is obliged to be a wage-earner. These figures, 
compared with the similar age groups in 1921, show that 
there has been a very marked increase, and the totals 
are brought down only by the decrease in the employ- 
ment of women over sixty, attributable to widows’ 


Percentage figures, however, § 
can mask the truth as well as any other form of statistic, F 
and in this case when the percentages are examined by F 
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pensions. The age group details give the picture of 
women’s employment as it affects family life. They 
show, for example, that the peak age of employment is 
eighteen to twenty, and that very nearly eighty per ceit. 
of the girls of that age are working—which in turn means 
that only one father in five, out of the whole population, 
can afford to support a grown-up daughter. The analysis 
by married state throws further light on this aspect of 
the qvestion, and reveals that in some towns in the 
country—for example, in Dundee—one out of every 
three married women is at work. 

The detail of local distribution provides other facts. 
It shows, of course, the same over-all total of rather more 
than one woman in three at work, but makes clear how 
widely this varies from place to place. In the distressed 
areas, such as Rhondda or Durham, the proportion of 
women at work is barely one in eleven, while in some 
parts of Lancashire it is well over one in two. In the 
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rural counties the proportion ranges from one in four to 
one in five, while the larger towns average just over or 
just under one in three. London is above this average, 
with a general proportion of one in two and a half, and 
a considerably higher one still in some districts (notably 
Westminster, Chelsea, Hampstead and Kensington), 
and Lancashire and Cheshire, as well as parts of York- 
shire give proportions higher than one in two. 

The regional distribution of women’s work, of course, 
corresponds with the regional distribution of the indus- 
tries in which they are largely employed; but the 
analysis of occupational distribution itself brings some 
further facts to light. Comparing 1921 and 1931, industry 
py industry, it appears that in none of the industries in 
which women are employed in any numbers has the pro- 
portion of women declined while that of men has in- 
creased; Whereas in four trades, namely textiles, skins 
and leather, metal work, and the making of drinks the 
numbers of men employed have fallen off, while those of 
the women have improved. In twelve industries there 
has been no appreciable change in the sex distribution of 
workers, but in four (scientific instruments, tobacco, 
painting and decorating and the making of non-metal- 
liferous mineral products) the increase or decline of both 
men and women workers has resulted in a higher propor- 


tion of women in the trade. The only instances where 
the contrary process is seen, namely a greater proportion 
of men employed than in 1921, are agviculture, which 
has declined sharply for both sexes, mining which is in 
the same plight, electro-plating, where the same is true, 
and tke two expanding occupations of commerce and 
personal service. In the latter 287 more men were 
employed, as against 160 more women per thousand 
previously employed ; but there are still more than four 
times as many women as men in this category. 

All these facts point a moral; indeed, several morals. 
It is evident that, bit by bit, our productive industries 
have decayed, and that the recovery, so far, has been 
somewhat in the nature of a redistribution of wealth. 
It is evident, too, that our industries are gradually being 
adjusted so as to employ the cheap labour of women. 
Since the last Census half a million extra women have 
been driven to enter the labour market at their in- 
voluntary undercutting rates, until today one-third of 
the women of the country are wage-earners. And yet 
our ideology remains unchanged. Not only is man still 
the official breadwinner, but woman is still solely re- 
sponsible for those unpaid household tasks which have 
no Census classification. Surely from all this there are 
morals to be drawn! 


LUCID INTERVALS 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


terval in the life of the Church, and of all other 
associations of serious people. It gives a pause in the 
action, and pauses are often the most significant moments 
“We learn to skate in summer, and to swim 
When the tired members of a Church go for 
If anyone 
More 


oe holiday season is meant to provide a lucid in- 


in life. 
in winter.” 
a holiday, they do not waste their time. 
needs a break in his life, such serious persons do. 
indeed than other men the churchman needs a time in 
which he will be able to see the things upon which he is 
busy all the year round in their right proportions. He 
will distinguish between that which is living, and that 
which is kept alive by artificial respiration, and would 
be better dead. He will save time by his holidays, but 
he will be well advised not to take them for this reason. 

The serious person is in danger of being plagued by his 
conscience When the holiday comes. It is better that he 
should enjoy it as other men do, and not be troubled to 
give an apology for his flight from his post. Good people 
are tempted to be righteous overmuch. They must provide 
spiritual reasons for their actions. They are needlessly 
ashamed of being idle in a busy world, where there is 
so much to do, and so little time in which to do it. All 
such over-anxiety defeats the true purpose of a holiday. 
That end will be best fulfilled when it is least remembered. 

If the preacher marks off on a calendar the Sundays 
before his holiday begins, as a schoolboy does near the 
end of term, he need not be ashamed of such rising 
spirits. He should enjoy himself freely and forget his 
pulpit, and not give any exalted reasons for his common- 
sense conduct. After becoming a spiritual man, he has 
to become natural again, no doubt on a higher point in 
the spiral, but still a natural being. When he comes 
back to his people he may have a new radiance in his 
sermons, but he had better not know this himself. 
Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone, when he 
‘ame down from the Mount. If he had known it, would 
it have been so ? 

The plain fact with which the desperately earnest man 
has to deal is that he will do better work in six days than 


in seven, and in eleven months than in twelve. It is true 
that he will produce less in volume—fewer sermons will 
be preached, fewer programmes prepared, or articles 
written—but quality counts more than volume. The 
preacher who believes himself indispensable to his 
society for every Sunday of the year is probably self- 
deceived. His people will bear up bravely. He is wise 
if he goes to the Highlands and fishes for salmon rather 
than for men, or to the mountains, or to some quiet bay 


““ where twice a day 
The purposeless glad ocean comes and goes. 
Under high cliffs and far from the huge town 
I sit me down. 
For want of me the world’s course will not rot.” 


Yor lack of this preacher or that the cause of the Christian 
Church will not be lost. Holidays are certainly useful in 
adjusting our minds to the true proportion of things. 
Holidays may prove to a man himself, what his death 
will one day show to others, that he is not indispensable, 
That holidays cure staleness and reduce vanity would be 
a good reason for taking them. There is more to be said 
than that. They are true ‘to the character of man, who 
is a being with a rhythm in his activities. There are tides 
in his inner life, now ebbing, now rushing in with turbu- 
lence and storm. In him two worlds are found, and he is 
not treated justly if he is treated as a purely spiritual 
being. It is well that the eternal Lord ** remembereth that 
we are dust.” 

Those who turn to the Gospels for guidance in this 
matter will not find precise instructions, but they will 
discover that Our Lord deals with no fictitious being 
called Man, but with men as He found them and as he 
knew them. He knew that men could not bear an 
unbroken tension of mind or spirit. These were comfort- 
able words in the Gospels : Come ye yourselves apart and 
rest a while ; it was in such pauses in His busy mission 
that He gave to His disciples much of the spiritual 
guidance which they remembered afterwards. The 
Sermon on the Mount gathered up many of the counsels 
given in such a time of withdrawal. It was in the parts 
of Cacsarea Philippi that Simon listened to a voice that 
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is not man’s voice, and cried Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. On the Mount of Transfiguration the 
three disciples were prepared for the Cross, though all 
that the revelation meant they only knew afterwards. 
It was a vision remembered and interpreted when it was 
needed most. He who knew what was in man knew that 
in an interval between the acts there is a Power at work, 
unknown very largely to man himself. This Power 
gathers into one and intensifies a!! scattered memories 
and desires and thoughts. Much depends on the sensi- 
tiveness of the spirit of man. For that there is needed 
freedom and leisure. In making provision for change of 
scene and for leisure Our Lord was not working against 
the grain of human nature, but entirely with it. 

The ministry of Jesus was spent in places where there 
always scemed to be a crowd at hand. Galilee was 
densely populated ; but there was an escape upon the 
mountains, and in the Holy Land there was always the 
wilderness,’ which is not a symbol of desolation, but of 
the solitude where man is never alone. The wilderness 
had an austere and bracing air, as prophets and seers 
knew from the beginning of the story of Israel. Balaam 
went not, it is written, as at other times, to seek for en- 
chantments, but he set his face toward the wilderness. It is 


ee 


not amid the crowds only we have to seek for our Loy 
but on the mountains and in the _ wilderness, The 
silence gives an interpretation to His words, the leisy 
to His activity. At once He taught men that the day, 
work must be done on the day, for the night come 
when no man can work; and that they must kno, 
how to withdraw from the scenes of their work, and hoy 
to be at leisure in their spiritual life. 

This, then, is the two-fold task before the holidy. 
maker. He must not be anxious overmuch, but \y 
himself go; he must not carry his burdens with hip 
but let them wait his return. And at the same time, iy 
the surrender of his own spirit to the new scenes and tk 
new voices which will come, he is exposed, though i 
may not know it at the time, to the mighty power 
the Spirit of God. Long after he is back again he yjj 
know what came to him during those weeks, in whid @ 
he was disgracefully idle. Holidays have brought 
him emotions remembered in activity. He will ha ® 
a freshness and insight which would never have bey 
his, but for his retreat to the wilderness. q 

Without doubt all who are busy upon the work of th © 
Christian Church should take their holidays  withoy © 
shame and without apology. 


WIND AND COLOUR 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


ROM my windows I have seen, yesterday and 
today, a Union Jack flying at half-mast above 

the gate tower of Brasenose. The morning wind has 
tossed and twisted, furled and unfurled the flag, drawn 
the flagrope taut as a bowstéing, and released it again, 
until I think that the air must be shot through with the 
arrows of unseen death. For a second the flag is out- 
stretched, and the St. George’s cross foursquare ; then 
the lines and patterns of the three crosses are bent 
and curved in the wind, the blue and white and red 
crumpled, or limp, or vanishing almost to the thinness 
of a sword-blade, as the gusts blow the flag straight 
towards me. I can feel the strain on the stays sup- 
porting the flagpole, the litheness and _ resistance of 
the wood, the sharp tap-tap of the rope. Once or 
twice, there has been a sudden stillness, and the flag 
has moved slowly to and fro, from east to west, as 
though a warning were being sent from signal station 
to signal station. Then the wind has seized the borders, 
and the restless tugging and sweeping have begun again. 
The sight of the flag, its thousand affirmations and 
memories, called up image after image to my mind. 
By an odd chance I was reading a book written by a 
German about the development of the German fleet ; a 
harsh book, written polemically, and directed against many 
things which I have known and accepted from childhood, 
and of which this flag has been the symbol. Sentence 
after sentence spoke of the idea of a fleet die Deutschland 
als Weltmacht zumal gegen England sichern  sollte— 
while year in year out I had seen the ships leaving 
English harbours without question of the right of sea- 
power. I had set my mind, as one must set one’s mind, 
to think as a German in Germany ;” to understand 
the fears and hopes which balanced English fears and 
hopes, the narrowness which is the counterpart of 
English narrowness, the loyalty of Germans which like 
the loyalty of Englishmen supports national patriotism. 
Yet when I looked up from my book, or took my pen 
to add to my pages of notes, or alter, in the light of 
new facts, a chapter which I had written, I saw this 
flag casting a quick shadow across the -tower, or flung 
out to the fullest curve of the rope. The wind rese 


just before noon ; eastwards the two poplars in Queey's 
garden yielded to every gust and eddy, and a grey nist © 
came up from the north west almost to the meridia, 7 
This wind, blowing across England, from sea to sea) 
teasing and pulling the flagropes, sounding through 
every wood and spinney, seemed to jumble and confuse F 
the Gothic lettering of my book: Aktenméissiges suf 
Vorgeschichte des deutschen Schlachtflottenbaus. ...  F 


Ship for ship, the English flag against the Germa 


a world of fruitless, violent action ; whistle o/ 3 
Anhang I: Nicli- 


flag ; 
shells, as the quarry is bracketed. 
gehaltene Reichstagsrede von Kontreadmiral 
Lawyers discussing the theory of a bellum justum, rights 
of neutrals, definitions of contraband. 
Marx, writing away, with sneers and snarls at his friends, 
and even the love of justice turned atrabilious. (| 


wondered suddenly how Jenny von Westphalen like! F 


it all, and again remembered how many times socialists § 
have told me proudly of this “ von.”? Anyhow it wasnt 
all beer and skittles to be the wife of a prophet wh 
thought of his mother’s death in terms of the increas 
in his own income. Heinrich Karl was dead thirty § 
years before the battle of Jutland, or he might have 
found hatreds even stronger than his own.) 


Anhang II. Entwicklungsgeschichte des ersten Fli-§ 


tengesetzes. You can reduce it all to simple terms if yeu 
walk down the back streets of Chatham, Gillingham 
and New Brompton or if you look at the double-decker 
washing lines put up by sailors for their wives in the 
yards backing on the railway between 
Devonport and Stonehouse. Multiply these towns b 
two, or rather, add a second group; the new gtou) 
will have names which seem outlandish unless you 
think of the names in the sagas or on old English land 
charters ; Helgoland ; Wesermunde ; Cuxhaven. 

A sudden gust shook my windows ; this wind coming 
from sea to sea. I wanted to taste the salt on the wind. 
The four walls of my room became a narrow enclosure, 
the four windows which give me lasting and noble pleasurt 
day in day out were slits in a cage. It is curious how one’ 
senses work cleverly together in constructing an image 
of the sea. Here, inland, and in a room with windows 
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mens 
almost closed on the windward side, I found myself, 
absurdly, sheltering a match with my hand as I lighted 
a pipe. The very quiet and familiarity of the place had 
cheated me for a moment. There were my books and 
papers strewn over my table and on the floor at my side ; 
my M.A. hood lying across a chair; a travelling inkpot 
in a red case pigeonholed in my desk since last long 
vacation; all the clocks striking the hour; five and 
twenty pinnacles stuck round this queer quadrangle 
like candles round a cake; uncorrected proofs, an 
essay to be read, a report on the chapel boiler, a wine 
merchant’s catalogue; notes of a committee meeting. 
A little copy of Boyle’s Court and Country Guide and 
Town Visiting Directory caught my eye. I had wanted 
to look up some one’s town house in 1810. Mr. Boyle 
gave me the address; the town address, and another 
address in Sussex, with the mileage from London. 
(“Mr. J. Boyle engages to deliver all Visiting Cards, 
Cards of Invitation, Thanks, Routs, &c., within 24 
hours after the receipt thereof, provided the parties 
directed for (sic) reside within the Circle of Fashion.” 
I had come upon, in 1810, a sad year for the Boyle 
family and a year of high resolution. Mr. J. Boyle’s 
mother, ‘ widow of the late P. Boyle, deeply impressed, 
&e., has only to add that to merit the continuance of 
public favour, to provide for the wants of a numerous 
and infant family, and to establish her own reputation, 
are the powerful motives, which cannot fail to animate 
her future exertions . . .”’). 

They were soundless, these books and papers, while 
I heard now the chough of water against a ship’s side, 
the beat of a ship’s engines. There was a silvery film of 
light on my table; the surface is very old, and the 
edges gnarled so that they catch the light, but it is 
almost like moonlight, while I could feel the brightness 
of chalk cliffs or the plain of the sea broken by waves. 
The room was still; the flag tugged at its pole, and the 
poplars bent to and fro, now hiding, now showing, the green 
dome of Queen’s tower, but I could see a line of ships 
moving across the horizon. The fruit trees in the Warden’s 
garden had scattered petals over the lawn, petals faintly 
coloured and ever so faintly scented, but before my 
eyes there was a line of glistening seaweed at the high tide 
mark, touched now and again by the receding water ; 
smooth to the hand, heavy as one gathered a long 
bunch and trailed the ribbons in the wind. 

Yet there are tides, and recession of moods, in one’s 
mind. As one thinks of the restlessness and immensity 
of ocean, the untired, insentient winds and play of light 
and shadow and infinite changes of pattern, one looks 
for a harbour; relief from this energy beyond the 
flickering, dying lamp of human imagination. I thought 
of the quietest of harbours, where the Thames is narrow 
enough for one to see the colour of a man’s eyes across 
the stream. There is a dock, the smallest of docks (one 
English poet has found it, and oddly, only one among the 
score who have come to this place) on the Thames near 
Cassington, midway in the reach between Eynsham 
and King’s Weir, and the silent confluence of Evenlode 
and Windrush with Thames. This child’s harbour is set 
among water meadows ; away to the south is the heronry 
in Wytham Woods; westwards, the arches of Swinford 
Bridge. I do not know who built the water-steps, or 
the stone house half hidden among the trees a few yards 
from the bank. The steps are worn, the iron ring rusted 
with age. 

If the flags were torn from every English flagpost, 
there would still be an England distinct from the whole 
world as long as I had strength to remember this harbour ; 
and even now, while the lamp of imagination is still lit, 
for all the excitement of unchecked winds and a horizon 


unbounded, I might choose for myself this measured, 
stormless landing place. Men have set, at the last, a 
river, and not the encompassing sea, as the boundary 
between things known and those things of which there 
cannot be knowledge. 


JURISTENLAGER 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN|] 
UF einem Sandhigel in einer Barackenstadt steht ein 
Galgen. An dem Galgen hangt kein Mensch, 
sondern ein Symbol; es ist ein Paragraph, das Sinnbild 
der Justiz. Der Paragraphen-Galgen befindet sich in 
dem Juristenlager Jiiterbog, einer kleinen Manéverstadt 
siidlich von Berlin. In diesem Jiiterboger Lager, in dem 
friiher richtige Rekruten gedrillt wurden, werden jetzt 
richtige Richter einexerziert. Denn es war der Wille 
des preussischen Justizministers Kerrl, dass jeder Refer- 
endar als Kandidat vor der miindlichen Prifung sechs 
Wochen im Gemeinschaftsleben mit anderen Kandidaten 
zu verbringen hat. Der Herr Kerrl ist als Minister zwar 
gegangen, aber das ‘ Gemeinschaftslager Hanns Kerrl ” 
ist in Jiiterbog geblieben und lasst allmonatlich 60-100 
wohl instruierte, gedrillte und einexerzierte Richter- 
Aspiranten auf die deutsche Rechtssprechung los. 

Das Experiment Hanns Kerrls scheint gegliickt. 
Nicht nur die deutschen Referendare und Assessoren sind 
kaserniert und militarisiert worden, nun kommen auch 
die deutschen Richter an die Reihe. In den letzten 
Wochen waren sechzig deutsche Richter unter dem 
Paragraphen-Galgen von Jiiterbog versammelt, die von 
der deutschen Justiz dorthin abkommandiert wurden. 
Sie hatten hier die Vortriige des Justizministers, der 
Staatssekretirs, des Berliner Universitats-Rektors, der 
Priifungsprasidenten entgegenzunehmen. An diese 60 
wohl ausgewihlten deutschen Richter haben sich die 
jungen Referendare “ juristisch, weltanschaulich und 
menschlich ” zu wenden. Diese in Jiiterbog zurecht 
gerichteten Richter sind fiir die ebenfalls in Jiiterbog 
zurecht gedrillten Referendare die massgebenden und 
verantwortlichen Stellen. Ihr gemeinsames Symbol ist 
neben dem Hakenkreuz, dem Henkerbeil auch der 
Paragraphen-Galgen. Die Waage der Justiz kam ins 
Museums-Archiv. 

In den Tagen, wo mit der Hilfe der sogenannten 
Volksgerichte das alte deutsche Landrecht durch das 
neue nationalsozialistische Standrecht endgiltig abgelést 
wird, hat diese Richter-Kaserne beinahe symbolische 
Bedeutung. In der Theorie sollen die jungen Referendare 
als zukiinftige Richter etwas vom Leben und von der 
Menschheit erfahren, wozu ihnen scheinbar der Univer- 
sitatsbetrieb im Dritten Reich weder Zeit noch Gelegen- 
heit gewahrt. In der Praxis aber erleben die jungen 
Richter hier ein geistiges Exerzierfeld, auf welchem ihr 
persénliches Eigenleben militérisch abgeschliffen wird. 
Da diese Juristen-Lager obligatorisch, also verpflichtend, 
sind, so wird es in den nichsten Jahren in Deutschland 
keinen Richter mehr geben, der nicht weltanschaulich 
und intellektuell gleichgeplittet wurde. 

Denn es ist klar, ja selbstverstandlich, 
Unterricht am Galgenberg nicht sehr viel mit der Juris- 
terci, dafiir um so mehr mit den Ste:kenpferden des 
heutigen Deutschlands, Rassenkunde, Rassenforschung, 
Rassenpflege zu tun hat. Blut und Scholle, das ist jene 
eigenartige Mischung, die auch in Jiiterbog, dargereicht 
von sorgfiltig ausgewihlten Rassefaschisten, verspeist 
und verdaut werden muss. Die Brutalisierung und 
Militarisierung der deutschen Wissenschaft hat nach 
Medizin, Paedagogik, Theologie nunmehr auch die 
Jurisprudenz vollig erobert. Es war kein schwerer Sieg. 


F. G. 


dass der 
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STAGE AND 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 

THE season of Russian ballet at Covent Garden ends this 
Saturday night. Once again success has been unqualified. 
For the past seven wecks or so, all the glories of ballet were 
restored to us; and there is no other art today from which 
one may gather an equal sense of achievement. Ballet, 
alone of the arts, enjoys its High Renaissance, the flowering 
of a grand and historical style. 

The figure inspiring us with the greatest sense of achieve- 
ment is, of course, Massine himself. We have been par- 
ticularly fortunate this year to see him dance so often: 
each of his performances has been incomparable. More 
than this, we are certain that the future glory of the ballet 
lies with him as well. As the season progressed, once more 
we were vividly aware of his great and manifold genius as a 
coreographer. It is astonishing that the choreographer of 
Les Présages and Choreartium should be the choreographer of 
Beau Danube, Scuola di Ballo, Jeux d’Enfants as well, to 
name but three ballets whose charm and gaiety and instant 
poetry are, as it were, effervescent. The epoch of Les Présages 
and Choreartium will prove itself even more far-reaching 
than the early nineteen-twenties, to which belong the first 
productions of Massine’s ever-famous Tricorne and Boutique, 
ballets that we have acclaimed anew this season. Massine 
is the only living artist to whom we could wish to attribute 
the many-sided and paramount triumphs in visual art, 
associated with a Titian or a Raphael. 

The young Eglevsky has danced well. There is an element 
of suspense, almost moody, in some of his movements. He 
has now obtained this quality for his leaps, which he performs 
with the effect, usually associated with Nijinsky, of pausing 
in the air. It is pictures such as this one that we shall carry 
with us until the ballet returns: and I cannot better sum 
the season up than by referring shortly to a few of the other 
dancers who have impressed their stamp upon the mind. 

Of the lightness of Riabouchinska I have written before. 
One will remember also most vividly the evenness of her 
turns. From watching her, I carry the picture of a car 
suspended from a roundabout that is thrown outwards by 
the motion, yet sails in wide and wider circles, cutting an 
unbroken curve upon the air. We shall hold in mind the 
tensile power of the young Baronova. Her small compact 
body exploits the range of physical tension when she draws 
herself up or lets herself droop. Over this compact body 
she herself reigns, we feel, as should a queen of great dignity, 
exquisite in her inclinations of the head and of the torso. 
Toumanova is a refreshing and ingenuous force. I admire 
her beauty and the straightforward trajectory of her leaps. 
When balanced upon one point she excels in making any 
swaying movement sideways with the free leg. Toumanova 
is unforgettable in Concurrence, Cotillon and Choreartium. 
In the last-named ballet her well-contained yet hurtling 
strength serves as a criticism of the overdone energy of 
Lichine, her partner. This ballet loses somewhat when 
Massine does not take the réle. Lichine, be it said, a dancer 
of proved strength and fire, excels in Jeux d’Enfants and 
other ballets. Kirsova has enjoyed a great success with 
the discerning. She possesses speed, lightness and precision, 
Except for Danilova, the unchallenged prima ballerina, no 
other danseuse of the troupe displays an equal finish in her 
movements. Of Danilova and of Verchinina I have written 
before. Shabelevsky has filled many of the absent Woizi- 
kowsky’s réles with surprising power. I have no space to 
write of the other principal male dancers except to say that 
Algeranoff, Borovansky, Psota, Guerard and Petroff have dis- 
tinguished themselves, especially the two last-named. My 
final words must be offered to the corps de ballet, base and 
centre of the whole. Probably no other company of dancers has 
needed a corps de ballet of so extensive an individual, as well 
as co-operative, skill. The convolutions of the corps de 


ballet in Les Présages and Choreartium seem infinite. They have 

worked hard, they have worked incessantly: and among 

those ranks there are many dancers of considerable promise. 
ADRIAN STOKES, 


——— 


SCREEN 


The Cinema 
«Stand Up and Cheer.” At the Regal 


Tus musical entertainment is one of the oddest films T hay 
ever seen. The idea is that prosperity is to be Tevived jy 
America by making people laugh. There is a scene at the 
White House in which the President—only a close-up of his 
back is visible—invites Lawrence Cromwell, a celebrated Ney 
York theatrical producer (Warner Baxter), to join the Goven, 
ment as Secretary of Amusement. This episode is ye 
amusing, but it is treated so seriously that one hardly knoy, 
whether to take it as comedy or tragedy. Soon, in a seriesy 
swift flashes, we are shown various representatives of Americyy 
labour lustily singing a song called ** ’m Laughing,” of hia 
the burden, roughly, is: ‘‘ Times are hard, but if I can smile. 
brother, so can you.’ Even the seamstresses in a swe. 
shop join in the chorus, and at this point it seems as thoy 
Hollywood were really offering this nauseatingly complacey 
optimism as a remedy for America’s economic troubles— 
an easy way of avoiding responsibility for social reconstructiq, 

But as the film proceeds it becomes so wildly inconsequer: 
that it could easily be regarded as a skit on its own initiy 
theme. There are brief views of Lawrence Cromwell infusiy 
dynamism into his staff and making occasional love to hi 
organizer of children’s entertainment (Madge Evans), anj 


there is vague talk of a plot against Cromwell by a group o{ 7 


sinister industrialists who are backing the depression, bi 
most of the time is given to independent variety acts whi¢ 
would fit equally well into a hundred other musical picture, 
Far the best of these acts is a duologue between two comedian: 
new to me, called Mitchell and Durant. Dressed up in tal. 
coats as Senators, they discuss a tariff on hay-wire whik 


turning somersaults and smacking each other's faces. Its 


exactly like one of Low’s simian cartoons, and serves as a 


excellent satire on the very mood of rhetorical humbug with F 


which the film opens. 

There is one other fairly good interlude—a “ hill-billy” 
song, ** She’s Way Up Thar,” but most of the turns are very 
ordinary, and the unfortunate John Boles, appearing ina 
**romantic scene,’ is condemned to sing one of the wont 
talkie songs ever recorded. 


perhaps he could not help remembering the far better oppor. 
tunities he had when he last appeared as a theatrical produce 
—in Forty-Second Street, one of the best musical talkies so far 
made. Eventually, a costumed horseman rides across the 
sky summoning everyone to a kind of pageant of prosperity, 
and so the film proceeds to a riotous and noisy conclusion. 
The horseman is probably meant to be Paul Revere, but toa 
British eye he more easily recalls Dick Turpin, which gives ai 
agreeably ironic flavour to his symbolic mission as a sotidl 
saviour, 

Stand Up and Cheer defies all sober standards of criticisn, 


and its atmosphere and propaganda are likely to be to 
strictly American for the taste of most audiences in this 


country ; but it is worth seeing as a curiosity—and perhaps 
as a partial and distorted reflection of American popular 
psychology since the New Deal began to set everyone wildly and 
hopefully wondering what would happen next. At any rate, 
mingled with the film's dull stretches there is a good deal ¢ 
humour—sometimes intentional, sometimes not. 


GENERALLY RELEASED Next WEEK. 

Hi, Nellie.—Lively melodrama of American newspaptt 
life, with Paul Muni as an editor who is set to run the domestit 
advice column as penalty for refusing to feature the disap: 
pearance of a vanished bank-president in whose innocence he 
believes. Swiftly vivid treatment of a rather harsh mixture 
of comedy and adventure, leading up to an engagement with 
gangsters in a deserted cemetery. 

Bolero.—George Raft, supported by Carole Lombard, as 4 
professional dancer who goes to the War and returns to 
sacrifice his life to his career. Glittering night-club settings, 
cleverly photographed ; fairly good dancing ; luridly em 
tional dramatic atmosphere. 

CuaRLes Davy. 





Warner Baxter acts in his usual f 
vigorous style, but he wears a rather worried expression; F 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Defence of the Lakes 
The Lake district of England is a national playing ground, 
a scenic reserve, glorious in itself and its associations. It 
is the English Banff, that most splendid of national parks. 
We cannot, of course, convert the whole of the Lakes into a 
ark. The plea for a national reserve at Dovedale has 
much to recommend it; but * the Lakes,” in the full sense 
of the term, are too spacious for such a scheme. They 
can nevertheless be in some degree reserved for the sake 
of all who have a touch of the Wordsworth spirit. The 
qown Planning Act of 1982 gives the chance; but the 
trouble is, as always, the smallness of the unit which fathers 
the plan. Lord Milner, who was a pioneer in district planning 
(in KXent), spent most of his efforts in persuading a dozen 
or more District Councils to co-operate. It was a work of 
Hercules. The R.D.C.’s are much too small; and now in 
the Lakes, as in Devon and Cornwall, even the county 
js found too small for any comprehensive plan. For this 
reason friends of the Lakes have founded a Lake District 
Reserve Committee. The Lords Lieutenant of Lancashire 
and Westmorland and the High Sheriff of Cumberland 
are among the organizers of this association of friends of 
the Lakes. They desire ultimately to obtain powers for 
making one great reserve scheme, but will work for the 
time being on behalf of more local regional plans. Everyone 
will wish them success. The threat to the Lakes is imminent 
und serious. Membership of the Association is secured by 
the agency of half a crown sent to the Hon. Secretary, Sawrey 
House, via Ambleside. 
* * * * 


The New Haysel 

A considerable advance in the art of drying crops has been 
made in the South of England, under the lead of the agricul- 
tural colleges at Wye, East Malling and the Kent Farm Insti- 
tute. Some grass was cut this year a good month earlier than 
usual, carried at once and dried in oast houses. ‘The method 
has many advantages over the old haymaking methods which 
ure slow and come late, are at the mercy of the weather and 
inthe best circumstances waste a good part of the feeding value. 
It is decided by our agricultural chemists that this young 
grass so dried has the feeding value of ** concentrates ’’ and 
“cakes,” which, of course, are very expensive fodder. The 
Cambridge research workers are of opinion that by due mowing 
and cutting at intervals of about one month the actual 
yield may be trebled and the feeding vaiue of a unit is as 83 to 
53 of ordinary hay. Similar results have been reached by the 
LCI. research workers at Jealotte Hill, where special 
emphasis has been laid on the increase of milk yield in winter. 

%* * * * 
Which Process ? 

In Germany and Denmark, where similar conclusions have 
been reached, the grass is dried on what is known as the Rema- 
Rosin process, which has peculiar virtues in uniformity of 
drying. It is surprising that the method has not been tried 
in Britain, where perhaps more drying systems have been 
attempted than anywhere in the world. The most interesting 
research work now going on is centred in West Norfolk, that 
pioneer county in many forms of agriculture. One organiza- 
tion that now controls some 16,000 acres, much the largest 
farm or group of farms in England, is experimenting with the 
drying of every sort of crop. The greatest success has been 
with lucerne (now used also as a poultry food). One difficulty 
has been the dealing with the denser patches of the green crop ; 
and it is in this respect that the Continental process appears 
to be superior. A great chemist who has especially studied 
the subject for some sixteen years describes the new method 
to me as ‘a tremendously revolutionary change,” a very 
strong phrase for a scientific worker. 

* * * * 


Chelsea Hornets 

It has been said—and my experience coincides—that the 
hornet is becoming a rarity ; but it appears to have migrated 
to the towns. The following is the authentic experience of a 
Chelsea householder. In the gale a hornet’s nest was blown 
into the kitchen yard of a Chelsea house. With extraordinary 
presence of mind the maid who went out to investigate threw 


over it a cloth soaked in petrol. When she saw hornets 
crawling out from beneath the pall she set fire to it. A good 
many remained abroad and seven were killed in the house. 
This happened last October. This spring three queen hornets 
appeared in the same house. It is still a question where the 
nest came from ; but hornets, though they make the nest of 
soft wood, converting it into paper, will choose almost any 
site. They are as catholic as others of their tribe. The 
biggest bees’ nest I ever found was in the middle of a quick 
hedge ; and this year wasps nested (in June !) in a manure 
heap in my garden. 
* * * * 

Vanishing Coveys 

Investigations made this week into the diminution of the 
partridge coveys indicate that the cause is starvation and not 
thirst. The drought is a secondary cause. The primary is 
the astonishing paucity of insect food. It is not at first blush 
quite apparent why insects fail in dry seasons, for warmth is 
an essential for the hatching of many of them; and some 
insects are in quite exceptional numbers. Personally I have 
never seen the turnip fly so active. They have skinned the 
leaves of almost every swede in one field, and in one garden 
turnips have been killed to a plant. Beetroot and carrots 
have suffered similarly from insect attacks; and the wire 
worm has enjoyed a bumper year. Nevertheless, it is true that 
many insects need a considerable amount of moisture for 
their healthiest conditions. On some of the clay soils in the 
East Midlands food has been as scarce for the young partridges 
as for the young storks in Germany, where (it is reported) 
the old birds have on occasion destroyed their young rather 
than let them and their parents suffer from starvation. The 
lack of frogs is the trouble in their case. As to the partridges, 
their numbers have been reduced in some districts by the 
abnormal multiplication of the rabbits, which are a greater 
enemy to the partridge than is generally realized. 

* * * * 


The Way of a Woodcock 

The cult of birds in Britain has produced a Trust for 
Ornithology ; and the latest object of research is the wood- 
cock. A questionnaire is being sent forth on behalf of the 
Trust from the University Museum, Oxford. The woodcock 
is less mysterious only than the cuckoo. Its migrations are 
both local (or internal to the British Isles) and wide. It is 
said to carry its young, almost like a monkey. There are two 
distinct types of the bird in regard to coloration and probably 
to size. Some people think—certainly such is my experience 
—that the number which nest in England increases. It was, 
for example, a surprise to know that a pair nested a few years 
ago almost on the edge of Liverpool ; and incidentally the 
mother bird when disturbed shammed wounded exactly in 
the partridge manner. Many little problems are to be solved 
especially in the bird’s ecology, as they say at Oxford ; so all 
who have observed or are likely to observe the bird are re- 
quested to write to Mr. W. B. Alexander, at the Oxford 
Museum, for a paper of questions. In such congenial research 
work anyone who cares may take-a hand. 

* * * * 

Multiplying Rabbits 

Some curious facts of biology have emerged from the enquiry 
undertaken by the Animal Welfare Society of London Univer- 
sity. A questionnaire was sent out containing a number of 
queries about local methods of trapping rabbits. One 
enquirer made special inquisition into the age and sex of the 
rabbits caught by the steel trap, and discovered that in his 
neighbourhood the bucks were six times as numerous as the 
does. Now it is a well verified fact that a sure way of multiply- 
ing many mammals (especially rats and rabbits) and some 
birds is to reduce the percentage of bucks. Why more bucks 
are killed than does is not made apparent (are the does cleverer 
in evading any traps ?); but if it is true that the steel trap is 
much more fatal to the buck, then the use of the trap is likely 
to bring about a “ condition precedent ” to the multiplication 
of the species. It is, of course, well known that the profes- 
sional trappers take trouble to maintain stocks, and release a 
certain number of does for breeding purposes. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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DOCTORS AND THE RIGHT TO KILL 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 

Sir,—In the issue of The Spectator for July 27th, there 
appears a very interesting article by Dr. Harry Roberts, 
who at the close makes this observation, that ‘‘ the slope 
that starts with contraception and proceeds through abortion 
to the painless slaughter of undesirables is a slippery one, of 
which we cannot see the bottom.” Since this is the case it 
becomes necessary that we doctors should face the position 
frankly. Either we are to enter upon an entirely newscheme 
of medical propriety and honour, a scheme which assumes 
that in some circumstances we are justified in taking away 
life which up to now it has been consistently our duty and 
privilege to éndeavour at all times to preserve, or we must 
cling firmly to the age-long tradition of the profession as the 
conservators, and never the destroyers, of life. Even if one 
should make the gigantic assumption that in any cireum- 
stances it is permissible to take life (I am not discussing the 
matter of homicide, whether military, justifiable, or penal), 
it by no means follows that the carrying out of that claim 
to its completion should fall upon the medical profession. 
It might be, it might very well be, that the most important 
witness before a tribunal instituted for the purpose of settling 
the question in a given case is the medical attendant of the 
Petitioner (or victim), but he should never be the judge. In 
the very nature of things he ought not to be. 

If we take the very sad case with which Dr. Roberis begins 
his article and argue from it, would not the first point of im- 
portance be this: ‘* Mr. X has for some years been a patient 
of mine ; the contract between us has been that I am to do 
what I can to keep him in life and health ; am I now to be set 
free from this contract and to act in a contrary sense?” Isa 
person to be permitted by law to take his own life, in any 
possible circumstances ? That point must first be settled. 
If not, then a fortiori no other person can possibly put forward 
a claim to have such a defensible privilege. If a man can 
acquire, or possesses, guch a right on his own part, it does 
not follow that the doctor who has undertaken to do his best 
to preserve that life has thereby acquired the privilege of 
assisting him to commit suicide, and most emphatically it 
does not become his duty to do so. Technically, as matters 
stand, even if he merely assists and takes no active part, he 
is guilty of murder. 

Dr. Roberts’s second paragraph illustrates a second phase of 
this dangerous doctrine, for in it the request for death comes 
not from the patient himself, but from certain relatives—a 
request not so much that the sick person may be relieved from 
her pains as that the relatives desire to be saved from the 
distress of watching the spectacle of suffering—a request that 
murder be done to relieve their feelings. In another case it 
might quite well be that the relatives of a (hopelessly ?) insane 
person might beg for his ‘“‘ removal” rather than undergo 
the enormous expense and distress of his residence in an 
asylum or institution. Where are we to stop ? 

Near the close of his article Dr. Roberts has a rather difficult 
sentence with reference to the dependence of doctors on fees 
paid by their patients. It is not clear whether he means that 
as fees would be lost if the patient died, the doctor would be 
very reluctant to terminate the case, or that, on the other 
hand, he would expect a large fee for carrying out the reversal 
of his normal and sworn duty. Neither interpretation is very 
complimentary to those of the profession who might be willing 
to follow Dr. Roberts’s lead. 

The primary question as put forward by Dr. Roberts is 
not whether a Court set up for the purpose may grant a warrant 
to set aside the Law as it ordinarily exists, but whether the 
doctor is right or wrong, in absence of any such warrant, to 
constitute himself judge, jury, and executioner. The answer 
emphatically is in the negative. 

But there are certain considerations which call for serious 
thought in the absence of legislation to permit what one may 


call commiserative homicide. If it is conceded for the sakey 
argument that a doctor may, under some possible condition, 
and on his own responsibility, confer death on a patient, yj 
the ordinary person feel the same perfect confidence in o, 
sulting him and in telling him frankly his condition of healt, 
his family history, his secret fears, and so on, if he has at th 
back of his mind the lurking dread that in the course of som 
dispirited remarks, made when in a depressed state of spirit, 


he may make use of expressions which might be regarded 4; § 


justification for his annihilation ? And this all the more if hig 
wife or his son or some other of his near relatives should suppor 
his gloomy prognostications and hasty petitions. How eq 
a patient have that real confidence in his medical adyis; 
which is the basis of confident and confidential relation, 
between the two if there is the remotest possibility that his 
guardian might be persuaded to adopt a totally different an 
contradictory role? I speak as one who has been definitely 
requested to take certain surgical steps in the case of a diabetic 
young man, which I had explained to his mother would almog 
certainly result in a fatal issue. She knew this and stil 
persisted in requesting my intervention; I then discover 
that she had herself tried (but so far failed) to bring about 
fatal issue by feeding her son with forbidden sugars ani 
sweets, but had great hopes of success (!) if I would do as she 
requested. I considered that my duty was to act in my 
patient’s interests, not in his mother’s. 

Another—and I admit a minor point, but one of consider. 
able importance, too—is: How would such contemplated 
action as wilfully hastening an expected death be regarded by 
an Insurance Company ? A sum of £1,000 is to be paid to his 
relatives on the death of Mr. X, but if Mr. X’s death has been 
hastened by the wilful action of another person, why should 
the Company pay? The case is further strengthened if the 
relatives of Mr. X have been parties to the arrangements for 
his earlier decease, and are themselves the beneficiaries. 
Should the public generally, and the Insurance Companies in 
particular, get it into their minds that it is even possible that 
the family doctor may sometimes be induced even by “ good” 
motives to hasten the fatal issue, would not the Courts’ be 
choked with cases in which the Company refused to pay? 
The door would be open for much litigation and much 
scandal. 

I refrain from discussing at this time the closely related 
questions of abortion and contraception. As Dr. Roberts 
says, it is impossible to draw a limiting line between the one 
problem and the other: they are all on one slope and thata 
slippery one. 

The point might be argued : Would it be right to introduce 
legislation to permit. hastening an impending result, after 
unequivocal and convincing evidence has been produced both 
of the certainty of the end and of the active acquiescence of 
the person himself and/or his relatives? For my own part I 
should be absolutely opposed to any such legislation, which I 
should regard as immoral, whether in relation to euthanasia, 
to removal of ** undesirables,’ to abortion, or to birth control. 
Certainly, without the shelter which such legislation would 
give any doctor who takes the réle of ‘ executioner ” of his 
own unsupported decision is, to put it mildly, very unwise, 
and his action in the opinion of very many definitely wrong. 
‘** Hard cases make bad law.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM GEORGE SYM. 

4 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of Tie Spectaron.] 
Sir,—If Mr. Talbot will have another look at my article, I 
think he will find that there is little real difference of opinion 
between us. We do, however, differ in our estimate of the 
degree of sanctity attaching respectively to general laws and 
to individual judgement and conscience.—I am, Sir, «c., 
Harry Rosents. 


Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Hants. 
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THE MERCHANT NAVY 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.]} 

Sir,—I am afraid that I must dispute the accuracy of Sir 
Archibald Hurd’s statement, in your last issue, with regard to 
the National Maritime Board. It emphatically does not reflect 
the opinion of Merchant Navy officers as a whole. I cannot 
speak as to the seamen. The officers represented by the 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild, and Mercantile Marine 
Service Association, form but a fraction of the officers of the 
Merchant Service. The Officers’ (Merchant Navy) Federation, 
with a membership of over 12,000 (I believe over four times 
the combined membership of these two other organizations), 
is denied representation on the National Maritime Board. 
Any of your readers interested in the details of this anomaly 
may satisfy themselves as to the accuracy of my statement by 
reading the report of the debate in the House of Lords, in 
December last (a copy of which will be forwarded upon 
application to this office), when some 12,000 officers (and 
11,000 of the general public) presented a Petition, begging 
that a Committee might be appointed to inquire into their 
conditions of service, as controlled by the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, in order that the shipping industry might be obliged to 
accept, in some degree, the legal obligations imposed by 
modern ideas of humanity on employers of labour ashore. 

In view of the Board of ‘Trade’s statement in the House of 
Commons that no signs of discontent had reached their ears, 
one can only assume that the acoustic properties of the Houses 
of Parliament are even worse than we are taught to believe, 
and that the means of communication between Government 
Departments need overhauling. 

If Sir Archibald Hurd will reconsider his letter in the light 
of this additional information I think he will not be satisfied 
that the National Maritime Board is the right body to deal 
with this crisis. Officers of our Merchant Navy have real 
grievances which they are enduring patiently, and loyally, 
with the pathetic hope that their countrymen will at long last 
insist on their complaints being heard. 

I affirm, and am prepared to prove, that there is grave 
discontent amonst officers afloat, even though they may be 
fortunate in escaping for the moment the plight of their 
brother officers struggling against unemployment, and even 
starvation, ashore. The great majority cannot look forward 
toany pension. Their pay is too small to enable them to save 
enough to retire in decent comfort in their old age, and therc- 
fore they strive to continue serving when no longer fit to under- 
take the responsibilities inseparable from their profession. 
Foreign officers are allowed to serve in British ships while 
hundreds of our own blood are unemployed and are not even 
eligible for the “dole.” Officers have no legal claim to “leave,” 
or to any time off while in harbour, and often they are 
employed, week in, week out, with scarcely a break. 

This country has in her Merchant Navy a personnel of 
which she should be proud, but their conditions of service, 
as controlled by the Merchant Shipping Acts, are a disgrace to 
a civilized nation, and are unknown to the general public. 
If enlightened, they would ery: ‘‘ Can such things be ? *— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Puitie NELSON-WaArp, Admiral. 

President of The Officers’ (Merchant Navy) Federation. 

23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


[To the Editor of Tae Spectator. |] 

Sim,—I am grateful to Mr. Coombs for his correction of my 
slight error regarding seamen’s wages, but in fairness to myself 
must point out that the error was passed on to me by an 
R.N.R. commander. It is appalling enough, however, to 
know that the wages of British ships’ officers are amongst the 
lowest in the world, some being considerably less than those 
of apprentices and natives. 

It is equally appalling to know that such wages are coun- 
tenanced by the National Maritime Board, of whose existence 
Sir Archibald Hurd for some reason thinks I am unaware, 
and thereupon, with the perhaps unconscious arrogance of 
an authority on the subject, charges me with ignorance. 

Iam as equally aware of the existence of this board as I 
am of the harsh reputation of the Shipping Federation and 
shipowners represented on it, whose treatment of seamen has 
Jong been a by-word in this and other countries : a fact which 
Sir Archibald does not and cannot deny and which any lands- 


man can prove for himself. They have continually and 
callously fought seamen’s interests, some of their latest de- 
vices to cut costs and to make money, being : (1) To condemn 
(as above mentioned) our officers to nearly the lowest wages 
in the world. (2) To force down seamen’s wages, the latest 
cut being an approximate 10 per cent. reduction in 1982. 
(3) Drastically to cut down the number of deck hands to the 
point of undermanning. (-£) To dismiss Able Seamen and 
replace to an ever-increasing extent by Ordinary Seamen paid 
only half their wages. (5) To carry increasingly larger num- 
bers of apprentices (paid a beggarly pittance a month) who 
although ostensibly supposed to be learning seamanship and 
navigation, are instead put to doing rough deck work, painting, 
scraping, &c., all of which should be rightly done by the 
fully paid deck hands who have been dismissed wholesale. 
(6) To cut down allowances, store lists, &e., and supply the 
cheapest and worst kinds of food to the underfed crews. (7) 
To dismiss British seamen and to replace ever increasingly by 
foreign and coloured labour. (8) To transfer their flags to 
foreign vessels with not an Englishman on board. (9) To 
point the pistol at the heart of Britain's carrying trade by 
selling old vessels (many bought at greatly inflated prices) 
dirt cheap to foreigners who use them to compete against 
and threaten to drive British tonnage from the seas. (10) 
Finally to deceive seamen and officers with hard luck tales 
and vain promises into accepting hardships, wage cuts, long 
hours, semi-starvation and infamous conditions afloat. 
Seamen, however, are becoming rapidly disillusioned, as the 
latest annual report published last week of the Officers 
Merchant Navy Federation shows. ‘They see now-—especially 
after the publication of the wills of the many wealthy ship- 
owners who pleaded ruin—that they have been deceived and 
their many sacrifices made in vain. 

For these and many other reasons (which space prevents me 
from mentioning) I adhere to my condemnation, however, 
violent, both of the beastly conditions in many of Britain's 
floating slums, and the mentality of the owners responsible, 
many of whom are now asking for State aid.—I am, Sir 
&e., KENNETH BRADSHAW, 

74 Granville Road, Liverpool. 


HOUSING AND ITS PITFALLS 
[To the Editor of Tie SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—Apart from the social drawbacks of Becontree described 
in the article under the above heading it would seem that this 
estate, London’s greatest effort for the provision of houses 
for the working classes, has even before completion reached 
its limit of usefulness in relieving the still continuing housing 
shortage in London, as the last L.C.C. housing report shows 
that the number of cottages available for letting during the 
year was in excess of the number of eligible applicants and that 
the estate could only be filled by temporarily relaxing the 
letting regulations and admitting at increased rents tenants 
who would not be ordinarily eligible. Matters have indeed 
in various respects arrived at a point where one begins to 
question whether, arguing from the case of Becontree, 
satellite towns outside the ‘administrative area of the parent 
city are sound in principle. The formation of a central housing 
authority for Greater London has been advocated more than 
once; and it is conceivable that in such a setting Becontree 
would not have become the sorry misfit it is now.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. J. Barton. 
24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


THE TITHE BILL 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectaror.] 

Sir,—Mr. W. J. Wenham, in a letter in which a descent to 
personalities is not entirely concealed, charges me with 
running away from “ the argument.” I failed to discern any 
argument in his letter to you of June 22nd. It consisted 
almost entirely of a denunciation of the Government Bill, an 
attack on tithe, and derogatory references to the Church. 

Notwithstanding that the Lord Chancellor had expressly 
stated in reference to the alternative powers of recovery that 
“this alteration of the law would not affect anybody .. . 
who is ready to pay this just debt of tithe,” Mr. Wenham 
stated that “ every lawyer saw through the trick’ ; and his 
views of the Church and of tithe recovery were evidenced by 
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such phrases as “one privileged and predatory Church” 
exacting “a due for duties which it no longer discharges,” 
with a reference to ‘“‘ the spectacle of Christian shepherds so 
urgently raiding the flock.” 

In a reply which you published I ventured to remind Mr. 
Wenham that “ the Lord Chancellor spoke, and he and other 
lawyers voted, in favour of the Bill ’’°—among the Lords who 
voted for the Bill on the second reading there were seven 
lawyers, and there was one lawyer in opposition—and Mr. 
Wenham reminds me that the Lord Chancellor could not very 
well oppose a Bill promoted by the Government of which he 
is amember. He follows this with one or two amiable though 
somewhat cryptic phrases, one of which I should like to quote : 
** Politicians who happen also to be lawyers, and who may sce 
through a political device, do not necessarily feel precluded 
thereby from supporting that expedient.” 

I should hate to construe that as implying insincerity on 
the part of lawyer-politicians. Mr. Wenham, as a lawyer, can 
hardly suggest that. I firmly believe, however, that the Bill 
was a sincere attempt on the part of the Government to settle 
the tithe dispute by a ‘‘ compromise,” as you, Sir, described 
the Bill. The tithepayers would have got further remission 
(very heavy in certain cases), and the titheowners a more 
satisfactory method of recovery, to quote the Lord Chan- 
cellor, “‘ in those parts of the country where organized opposi- 
tion has brought the execution and the administration of the 
law temporarily into contempt.’’ But the reception of the 
Bill was not favourable, and now we must all await the 
findings of the Royal Commission. 

In the meantime Queen Anne’s Bounty will continue its 
policy of considering ‘‘ hard cases”? on their merits, and 
although one cannot expect that all attempts at evading the 
law will cease, it is a satisfactory reflection that in this country 
evasion seldom succeeds in the end.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE MIDDLETON 
(Chairman of the Tithe Committee 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty). 

Bounty Office, 3 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 


THE VICTIMS OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—If Sir Thomas Neill, in his attempt to rebut the 
damning facts cited by Mr. W. E. Mashford under this 
heading, had devoted less of the three-quarters of a column 
allowed him to lamenting lack of space, and more to explaining 
away (1) the receipt by the companies of £772,000,000 in 
income, as against the payment to policy-holders of 
£271,000,000 ; and (2) the “lapsing” of no fewer than 
100,000,000 policies in the space of about 14 years, he 
might have given greater satisfaction to your readers. His 
allowing these figures to pass undisputed amounts to a consent 
to judgement. 

His plea that ‘“ industrial assurance is administered under 
the close and continuous control of the Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner ”” means no more than that a watchful official 
exists to take action in the case of any actual breach of the 
law by one of the companies which comes to his knowledge. 

But the whole crux of the matter is that the companies take 
care to be just on the right side of the law. Their policy- 
holders are mainly people of no business experience, incapable 
of taking in the legal effect of printed papers, especially when 
put before them for signature by astute and pertinacious 
agents. 

Let me give a recent instance within my personal know- 
ledge. A young parlourmaid had taken out a policy under 
which she was to receive £50 at the end of 15 years. After 
paying weekly premiums thereon for a considerable number of 
years, she found herself in need of £4 10s. to meet a special 
expense. Obviously any fair-dealing company would have 
Jent her this small amount on security of the policy. Not so 
her company. It induced her to surrender the policy for 
approximately the amount she needed, although it was 
only a small fraction of the premiums paid, and in a few 
more years she would have been entitled to the £50. There 
was no question of inability to keep up the premiums; she 
was an admirable servant and never out of a place. When 


the facts came to my notice later, I wrote to the company 


——=—= 


pointing out the hardship involved by its action. ft ap. 
parently considered it a sufficient defence that the wor 
“surrender” appeared in block capitals on a paper py 
before the girl for signature ; but it was significant that {, 
my question whether any business man would have looked 
at the transaction for a moment there was no reply. She 
has since been pestered by the company’s agents to take oy 
a new policy, but now refers them to me. 

I may add that the Industrial Assurance Commission 
before whom I laid the facts, while fully recognizing the hard. 
ship of the case, regretted that he was unable to intervene 
as there had been no breach of the law. So much for the clog 
control alleged by Sir 'Thomas.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Pentredwr, N. Wales. H. J. R. Hervorp, 


DAMNING THE OLD SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.] 

S1ir,—As a contributor to The Old School, I read with attention 
the article by Sir Arnold Wilson. He concludes by saying 
that 
“the best tonic for those who feel inclined, in an agony of introspee. 
tion, to ‘ damn the old school’ is to leave the cloister and the pulpit, 
to enter the market-place and mingle with the crowd of happy 
normal men and women, young and old, who make the world go 
round. That is the best way for many readers of The Spectator tg 
spend August Bank Holiday.” 
For whom, I wonder, is he prescribing ? He seems to suggest 
that many readers of The Spectator (including, I suppose, my 
fellow-contributors to The Old School) are tortured by intro. 
spection, hate their old schools, need a tonic, lead a cloistral 
existence, are given to preaching, are unhappy, abnormal 
and useless. Some of these things would be true of some of us, 
and would remain true even if we mingled, as most of us do 
to some extent, with the crowd in the market-place. But it 
seems to me sentimental to suggest that any crowd, even a 
Bank Holiday one, is simply composed of ‘ happy normal 
men and women,” for every individual is peculiar and happi- 
ness is elusive and variously distributed. 

I suspect Sir Arnold of forgetting that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, that it takes all sorts to make the 
world, and also that it takes all sorts to ‘“* make the world go 
round.” He refers to the ‘‘ stream of life’ in terms which 
suggest that its waters belong to some people but not to others, 
But the stream of life is a wide one. Upon its surface we do not 
all paddle the same canoe, and some of us even attempt to 
look beneath the surface.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

London, W.9. WILLIAM PLOMER, 


DOGS OF WAR 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—Owing to absence from England I have only just seen 
Mr. Beverley Nichols’ letter in your issue of July 27th, protest- 
ing against a brief allusion that I made to him in a review of 
Major Yeats-Brown’s book. 

Mr. Nichols reads into my words a “ cruel and libellous” 
insinuation that his interest in the question of peace and wart 
has only been a passing mood. That is not at all what was inmy 
mind. What I meant to convey, as delicately as possible in 
the limited space at my disposal, was that the ‘* peace at 
any price’ pacifism, with which he has become identified in 
the minds of very many since his sensational reference to 
the white flag at an Albert Hall meeting not very long ago, 
represented only a passing mood, both in his case and that of 
others of his generation. That this was so in his case I knew, 
because I had read Cry Havoc and noted the reasoned conclu- 
sion following on the emotional passages in the earlier 
chapters. 

Mr. Nichols is at pains to inform your readers that he was 3 
** peace at any price” pacifist as early as 1927 and that he 
worked “in the cause of peace ” (since he prides himself on 
his consistency one can assume, I suppose, that it was the 
same kind of peace) ‘* incessantly ’’ during the succeeding 
five years ** not only in England but in France and Germany.” 
What regret he must be feeling today over the damage that 
he may have done during these crucial years to the cause of 
the League of Nations and of the more responsible school of 
thought with which he has now allied himself. 

Perhaps I should add that I would not write in this tone 
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about Mr. Nichols’ earlier views if they had been based upon 
religious conviction, as in the case of the Society of Friends. 
But I do not gather from Mr. Nichols’ writings that he 
approaches the subject from that angle.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Geneva. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


THE PERILS OF AIR WARFARE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.|] 

Sm,—M. Cot in his excellent article on an International Air 
Police Force states that such a force is perfectly practicable 
provided that the peoples of Europe desire such an organiza- 
tion, Lord Londonderry and other British statesmen have 
recently assured us that such a scheme is not possible. 

Meanwhile, the Air Commission at Geneva has not met since 
March, 1933, although it has in its possession schemes sub- 
mitted by the French, Spanish and other governments for 
control of civil and military aviation. Our government 
assures us that they have done more than any foreign govern- 
ment in the cause of disarmament, and it is therefore surprising 
to find an eminent French statesman making constructive 
proposals with little or no support from his British colleagues. 

If the Disarmament Conference, collective security, and all 
the principles for which the League of Nations stands are 
brought to failure by a new race in armaments it will be 
difficult to throw all the blame upon the foreigner.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Puitie S. MUMFORD. 


St. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FRONTIER 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator. | 
Sir,—It was surprising but interesting that * Janus” in “ A 
Spectator’s Notebook ” in your issue of August 3rd, should 
have made so elementary a mistake as to discuss Mr. Baldwin's 
statement that : 

“Since the day of the air the old frontiers are gone. When 
you think of the defence of England, you no longer think of the 
chalk cliffs of Dover, you think of the Rhine. That is where 
our frontier lies.” 
and to ponderously conclude that “ the simplest way is to 
assume that the phrase means nothing precise at all.” 

Surprising, that any thinking person should have failed to 
understand that Mr. Baldwin, so far from “ coining a loose 
phrase without thinking out its application,’ meant, as is 
his wont, precisely what he said. And in saying it was stating 
a truth that has long been apparent to every General Staff 
in Western Europe, and to anyone competent to understand 
the post-War strategic situation. Interesting, because it 
affords so good an illustration of the extent to which our former 
insularity has made us, as a nation, unmilitary-minded.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. W. H. JAmMeEs. 

House of Commons. 

[“ Janus ” is by no means the only person who has asked 
what ** precisely *? Mr. Baldwin meant. And Wing-Comman- 
der James does not explain. In no “ precise” sense is our 
frontier on the Rhine.—Ep, The Spectator.] 


A PETERBOROUGH PATRIOT 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sm,—A very damaging statement concerning the City of 
Peterborough appears in last week’s issue of The Spectator, 
under the signature of ‘‘ Janus,” one of your regular con- 
tributors. He seems to have gone out of his way to concoct a 
lurid paragraph, purporting to contrast the stately Cathedral 
with its immediate surroundings. It is quite apparent to 
anyone who knows Peterborough that the writer of the para- 
graph has never set foot in the City, or else he would have 
never penned such rubbish. 

I am surprised that a paper with the supposed reputation 
of The Spectator for being truthful should have let itseif down 
80 badly, and an immediate withdrawal of the paragraph is 
the least your journal can do. When my current subscription 
expires next February I shall not renew it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. T. S. FLYNN, 
iditor. 

The Peterborough Citizen, Cumbergate, Peterborough. 

[‘' Janus’ writes: ‘* The actual fact is that it was a visit 
to Peterborough for the purpose of seeing the cathedral which 
prompted the paragraph in question.””—Eb. The Spectator.] 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, AUGUST roth. 
Organ Recital: Dom Gregory Murray from Downside 


Abbey .. a Ae Sa me ne a ee N. 
Here and There : Stephen King-Hall to Children .. a N. 
Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, at Neath: Concert 
by L.S.O., Eisteddfod Choir and Winners of Solo Com- 
petitions a acd - re oe e #3 N.' 
Recital: Antonia Butler (Cello) and Denise Lassimonne 
(Piano). Beethoven Sonatas, Schumann, &c. .. ER. 
Growing Wings—Ups and Down: Filson Young N. 
Extract from J. M. Synge’s Aran Islands .. ae N. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 11th. 
Golf from the Caddie’s Point of View : F. Clarke, a Caddie N. 
Saturday Afternoon Talk—“ Biking ” : Christine Orr S.R. 
First Promenade Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
Maggie Teyte, Dennis Noble, Irene Kohler. Conductor, 
Sir Henry Wood. Bach Preludes, César Franck, Holst’s 
Planets, Strauss’ Till Eukenspiegel, &c.  «. 5a i N. 
Scottish Dance Music: Aberdeen Reel and Strathspey 
Society a at ie <a ee aa << iaelte 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 12th. 
Lecture for Children: Rev. James Moffatt, D.Litt., from 
Glasgow es a a Ms ne ‘ N. 
Chamber Music: Modern Wind Quintet—Interesting 
programme of modern music by a new combination N. 
Oratorio Programme: Megan Thomas, Tom Pickering 
and Western Studio Orchestra me = oa. Wee 
Pianoforte Recital: Adela Verne. Schumann’s Carnaval N. 
Carolare : Hymn-singing from Bristol Fe es co) Wales 
Service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields : Rev. C. H. Ritchie Ail st. 
Pilgrim’s Way—Anthology of Poetry and Music .. as N. 
Concert of John Ireland’s Music: George Parker, Alfred 
Barker, Clyde Twelvetrees, and the composer .. N.R. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 13th. 
Sonata Recital: James Whitehead (’Cello) and Josephin:z 
Southey-John in a sonata by a Brazilian composer oF Z 
Promenade Concert—Wagner Programme: Oda 
Slobodskaya, Parry Jones and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra N. 
The Gates of Carven Jade—Play by C. M. Franzero, based 
on Chinese fragment .. ae as - LR. &e, 
Accents: Lord Ponsonby—A _ plea for speaking 
“ naturally ” ; : N. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 14th. 
New English Trio—Music by Mozart, Schumann, &c. .. N. 
The Zoo Man on Kea Parrots ae re me ae N. 
Holidays and Play-time in Other Lands—Spain: Tomas 
Bordallo, Consul-General in Scotland ‘ ae ce. ee 
Gilbert and Sullivan Programme: B.B.C. Orchestra 
(Section C) Pe oa ofa ae rF Ga N, 
Promenade Concert: May Blyth, Percy Heming, Lionel 
Tertis and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Respighi, Bax, 
Debussy, &c. .. xe aa Re “ie oe a 
The Gates of Carven Jade—repeat performance N. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15th. 
Organ Recital: Francis Sutton from Broadcasting House N. 
Promenade Concert—Brahms Programme: Solomon 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra ne waa ces N. 
Two Plays—Sir Herbert is Deeply Touched and To Meet 
the King: Coventry Repertory Co. .. ua aa .- MLR. 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C) and Franklyn Kelsey L.R. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 16th. 
New Gramophone Records: Christopher Stone .. N. 
Rydal Sheep-dog Trials—running commentary N.R. 
Symphony Concert from Gramophone Records Region ils 
Shrewsbury Floral Féte—Massed Guards’ Bands ..N., L.R., &c 
Promenade Concert—Haydn—Mozart Programme : Joan 
Cross, Arthur Cranmer, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra . . aa = oe BOD A 
Growing Wings—Happy Landing: Filson Young’s last 
talk on learning to fly, with his instructor, Captain Baker N, 
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The Satirist and the Physical World 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


To the outsider the ‘‘ shop ’ of any man is bound to appear 
somewhat cynical. Familiarity may not breed contempt, 
but it develops a matter-of-factness, and an informal ease 
of approach that is the first cousin of cynicism. A man who 
trades in illusion and effect, like the actor or for that matter 
the novelist, has a ‘‘ shop” that will not bear the light of 
common day. This was demonstrated in the case of the un- 
fortunate Trollope, whose reputation has even yet not 
wholly recovered from the blow he gave it when he published 
his too veracious account of how he worked. 

Some trades more than others possess a compromising 
** shop.”” To overhear two physicians—not to say surgeons 
—exchanging notes is enough to make the flesh of the bravest 
creep. But the “ shop” of many professions is sufficiently 
prim to the outside ear. Does not most pure business, 
from stockbroking downwards, sound to the non-business man 
like a corroboree of crooks planning a mauvais coup ? 

There is no craft the open discussion of which, upon 
** shoppy ” lines, would awaken a graver mistrust—and even 
in the very susceptible a sensation approaching horror—than 
that of the satirist. To surprise two satirists comparing 
notes would be for many, I am sure, in the nature of an 
alarming experience. It would be like being privy to the 
unguarded chat of a couple of headsmen: or to be at the 
elbow of a congenital slanderer at the moment when he 
addresses himself to the composition of a particularly vile 
anonymous letter. 

Such reflections as these must assail even the boldest 
satirist when he sets out to analyse, at all a fond, even the 
most obvious aspects of his art. Everyone, from the 
bucolic Georgian poetaster down to the youngest steno- 
graphic reader of Photoplay, would be bound to cry out in an 
ecstasy of protest : ‘* But why satire after all? Why cannot 
you make us beautiful? Why cannot you make us noble ? 
Why cannot you make us kind?” (It is, of course, the 
voice of a deluded democracy that we hear in this complaint.) 
Nevertheless, observing such precautions as are appropriate, 
we may today with far more likelihood of understanding 
than, say, six years ago canvass a few of the major assump- 
tions upon which all effective satire rests. 

Unquestionably the satirist is a sort of realist—suffering 
from the same disabilities as the latter—though only a sort: 
he is anything but a realist fout court. He may be regarded 
as in a sense the poet among realists. His “ real’’ is so 
much more imaginatively imposing than the ‘ real’ of the 
mere reporter or snapshotter that he can only be classed 
with the “ realist * in a very restricted way. 

On the other hand, the * materialism” of the matter of 
the grotesque is liable to shock in somewhat the same 
fashion, and to shock the same people, as the more sinister 
varieties of realistic art. That informal and surprising world 
of Every Man out of his Humour, of the Satyricon, of the 
Femmes Savantes is after all an unpopular region of cold- 
blooded laughter. It is a highly controversial and even 
scandalous playground of the intellect. The man who gives 
himself up to the enjoyment of the satiric is decidedly not 
le premier venu; and, indeed, entire nations forbid satire 
within their frontiers, as if it were on a par with cockfighting 
or tauromachy, and would consider themselves as brutes to 
relish it, if that ever happened to them—as in some cases it 
literally could not, being as it were a physical impossibility, 
since nausea would supervens. It is almost like the question 
of consuming frogs and snails, or birds’ nests and sharks’ 
cyes. There are nations—often strongly satiric nations— 
who do these things; and there are nations—often who 


Ge 


ubhor satire—who do not. 





The great satirists have usually been steeped in physical 
manners of feeling. ho we posit the body as what best 
stand for what is “ savage,” and the spirit as what best 
may stand for what is “ polite,” the satirist is then certainly 
apt to wear a savage aspect, and is seen to be at home with 
what is most objective if not animal in this world. Thus it js 
reported that Paracelsus (a great satirist, as well as a great 
mystic), when he wished to indicate‘the relation in which he 
stood to the learned world, remarked that “ all the universities 
have less experience than my beard, and the down upon my 
neck has more knowledge than my auditors.”’ He might have 
said that his nose knew more than all the followers of Galen 
put together—or his big toe, or the nails of his feet! We can 
see Bombastus von Hohenheim as he must have confronted 
his students as professor at Basel, conscious of every bristle 
upon the back of his neck, or sprouting upon the lip engaged 
in delivering his satiric dictums. 

English literature possesses some of the greatest satire, and 
that is what we should expect. Very near to the Flemish, both 
racially and in cast of mind, the English would seem cut out 
for satire. But for nearly two centuries there has been no 
great satire in our tongue: and today there is no nation s0 
averse from satire as are the English. Even our law of libel 
witnesses to that fact : although those laws (I am ignorant 
of their history) may be the distant aftermath of measures 
that had to be taken to curb what was an overmastering 
propensity of the English mind. If this is the case, they have 
succeeded only too well. For today, whereas a Frenchman 
or an American is abie to publish satiric opinions, or vigorous 
lampoons, that leave nothing to be desired on the score of 
*‘ savagery,” an Englishman must think twice before he 
ventures upon the mildest flight of disrespectful imagery, 
And in these hard times, when the hungry ‘“ golddigger” 
abounds, sniffing out on all hands the lucrative “ libel,” it 
is even unsafe to suggest that our neighbour is in any respect 
other than the most perfect gentleman or perfect lady, or, 
by the merest fraction, otherwise than ‘as straight as a 
gun-barrel.” Even a suggesticn of intellectual dishonesty is 
disallowed. 

That the present anti-satiric dispositions of the English 
are not endemic is certain. Proof, even of the great natural 
propensity to satire of the English, may be elicited from the 
most unlikely quarters. Horace Walpole in his letters affords 
such an instance. Writing from the bucolic fastnesses of 
eighteenth-century Norfolk (he is discussing man and his diet, 
with special reference to beef), he exclaims : 

** Only imagine that I here every day see men who are mountains 
of roast beef, and only seem just roughly hewn out into the outlines 
of human form, like the giant rock at Pratolins. I shudder when! 
see them brandish their knives in act to carve, and look on them as 
savages that devour one another. I should not stare at all more 
than I do if yonder Alderman at the lower end of the table was to 
stick his fork into his neighbour’s jolly cheek and cut a brave 
slice of brown and fat.’’ 

Is not that as good as Rowlandson? The print entitled 
‘* The Grumblers * is cut out of the same spirit—if I may be 
allowed to make use of spirit upon a footing, and in the same 
breath, with Horace Walpole’s beef. 

The particular aspect of satire I have been at pains to bring 
out in this article is its great awareness of the body. Satire 
is anthropomorphic ; it is, in the technical jargon of art, 
externalist. And the objective world of common sense is its 
philosophic field. Don Quixote attacking the full-bellied 
wineskins—Excalibur against the bloated Dionysos—amight 
supply the material for its device, if satire should one day 
turn, in company with the other arts, to heraldry, to repait 
some of the dignity all of them have lost in the democratic 


age. 
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Art and Work 


Art and a Changing Civilization. By Eric Gill. (Lane. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Git has written a good deal on the subject of art during 
the last few years, and always from the same point of view. 
His new book hammers away at the same old themes, but that 
does not mean that it can be neglected. His style is more 
forceful than ever, and his ideas have gained in clarity and 
organization. The present volume appears in a series “ on 
problems of today viewed in the light of the changing ideas 
and events of modern times.” Of all the problems of today, 
none is more desperate than the one discussed by Mr. Gill. 
“ By our division of the world of making into working men 
and artists, by our degradation of ordinary labour to the level 
of the ant-heap and by our setting apart of painters and 
sculptors as a specially expensive kind of workmen whose 
works can only be acquired by the rich, we have done a wholly 
abnormal and monstrous thing.”’ Such is Mr. Gill’s statement 
of the problem. But he is not a sentimentalist, and does not 
propose to remedy matters by a reversion to the social economy 
of the Middle Ages. Machines, he recognizes, must be 
accepted. But it is not very clear how the reconciliation 
between art and industry is to come about. ‘* All things made 
are works of art—that is the theme of this book.” But he will 
not have it that the man tending a machine is making any- 
thing; he is merely a “ hand” helping his master to make 
money. 

Mr. Gill's attitude in general is so right, his intellectual rage 
so justified, and his aesthetic integrity so complete, that in a 
short review I dislike to raise any objections—to do anything 
Lut ery up the honesty and urgency of this book. But there 
are two points in his argument which invite criticism. The 
first is a question of fact. In common with most people who 
for one reason or another regard the Middle Ages as the 
Golden Age of Art, he attaches great importance to the 
ancnymity of the mediaeval artist. Art in those days, it is 
said, “ was not talked about or thought about as a thing other 
than the job in hand.” Every man who made a thing was as 
much an artist as another, and therefore it was not thought 
necessary to distinguish one man’s work from another's. It 
is claimed as a fact of great significance that we do not know 
the names of the architects of the cathedrals, the sculptors and 
other artists of that time. Actually this is not quite true; a 
few names have survived. Even today architects’ names are 
not generally known ; they do not sign their works in a con- 
spicuous place, and what records there are will probably have 
disappeared in 700 years’ time, in spite of our printing 
machines. As for mediaeval sculptors, in the absence of a 
contemporary Press and a literature, their names were not 
widely published in the modern sense of the term ; but they 


probably had a verbal publicity, and, in more cases than is. 


realized, they signed their works. I used myself to believe 
in the anonymity of the mediaeval sculptors, until I found their 
names carved on the capitals of such typical works as the 
cloisters at Moissac and San Cugat. Many illuminated 
manuscripts contain the names of the artists who did the work, 
and in general the only rational assumption is that the 
mediaeval artist was as proud of his work as the modern 
artist. It is merely a question of the relative prevalence of 
records. But, apart from the question of historical fact, it is 
surely illogical at one and the same time to hold up for admira- 
tion the anonymity of the mediaeval artist and then to com- 
plain that the machine has destroyed the personal quality in 
modern art. What is admirable in mediaeval art is not its 
anonymity, but its impersonality, its abstract, hieratic and 
intellectual qualities—qualities which the machine promises 
to restore to art. 

The second criticism I wish to make is more important. 
Throughout Mr. Gill’s argument there is an equivocation in 
his use of the word “ work.” ‘* It was the peculiar achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century,” writes Mr. Gill, ‘‘ to separate, 
in thought and in practice, the idea of work from the idea of 
art, the activity of the ‘ workman’ from the activity of the 
‘ artist,’ and to make the artist a special person, removed from 
and exalted above the common ruck of beings, a sort of priest, 


.the expert in a mystery, a mystery not of craft or trade 


unionism but of spiritual remoteness.’’ But there is a sense in 
which the idea of work should be separated from the idea of 
art. Work is really of two distinct kinds. The child who 


said ‘“ First I think and then I draw my think” was wiser 
than Mr. Gill perceives, because the child first thought, 
first “ prefigured ” the thing to be drawn. The maker of 
standard architectural mouldings, or even of standard bricks, 
no doubt has an image of the brick in his mind before he 
begins to make the moulding or the brick ; but it would not 
be right to dignify this image by the name of thought, nor 
the moulding or brick (however well made) by the name of 
art. Indeed, tending a machine for making bricks is surely a 
job demanding more intelligence and even more “ art” than 
making bricks by hand. Such work, and indeed the great 
mass of work, is better done by machines. What the machine 
cannot do is the “ thinking ” part, and what distinguishes the 
artist from the workman is the ability to ‘‘ think,” a certain 
faculty which the Germans call Gestaltungsfahigkeit, but which 
we, for want of a single word, might call the faculty for plastic 
configuration—the ability to “think” in plastic images. 
This is not a normal faculty, but the possession ‘of those 
abnormal people we call artists. Unless we are clear on that 
point, we shall never be clear on the most pressing of problems 
connected with art in the twentieth century—the place of the 
artist in the machine age. Herserr READ. 


Coleridge Studies 


Coleridge : Studies by Several Hands on the Hundredth 
Anniversary of His Death. Edited by Edmund Blunden 
and Earl Leslie Griggs. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 

CENTENARY volumes are usually depressing affairs. Vamped 

up laboriously by people with nothing important to say 

about the subject of cel ebration—and who write only because 
they feel that the occasion demands it—they consist for the 
most part half of platitudes and half of irrelevancies, of things 
not worth saying and things better said before. Professor 

Dash from an English University writes to say that Shakes- 

peare, let us say, was a good poet; Professor Blank from 

an American University writes on book-indexing in Shakes- 
peare’s time. Neither can be said to add to our appreciation 
of Shakespeare. 

The present volume on Coleridge is a happy exception to 
this gloomy rule. It is unpretentious: indeed, it does not 
discuss Coleridge’s great works at all. But it is dedicated toa 
genuinely useful task—to filling up gaps. Some of the gaps 
are biographical : Mr. Edmund Blunden writes on Coleridge's 
school days; Mr. Earl Leslie Griggs publishes a letter from 
Sara Coleridge about her father’s death ; Mr. Eagleston has 
ferreted out a very entertaining anecdote about Coleridge and 
the Wordsworths during their stay at Alfoxden in 1797. The 
Rev. G. B. H. Coleridge prints some. chapters written by his 
father on those confusing years in Coleridge’s confusing life— 
1796 to 1800. Some of the gaps are critical. Mr. Wilkinson 
contributes a note on Coleridgean bibliography ; Professor 
Harper calls attention to the beauties of his lesser known 
poems; Professor Muirhead and Mr. Beeley devote them- 
selves to elucidating the chaotic brilliant jungle of Coleridge’s 
ideas on politics and philosophy. The articles are not all 
equally good. Professor \Harper’s especially is too elemen- 
tary. No one is likely to read this book who does not already 
take an active interest in Coleridge ; and no one who takes an 
active interest in Coleridge needs to be told that “ Frost at 
Midnight ” or the “ Ode to Dejection” are worth reading. 
Further, Professor Harper has a curious belief in the power of 
bad poetry to prevent bad actions : 

“O pale-eyed form 
The victim of seduction, doomed to know 
Polluted nights and days of blasphemy ; 
Who in loathed orgies with lewd wassailers 
Must gaily laugh, while thy remembered homs 
Gnaws like a viper at thy secret heart.” 

“Who,” cries Professor Harper with pious enthusiasin, 

‘** with these lines in his memory could seduce a woman or add 

to the misery of one already debased to prostitution?” ‘The 

answer, we are afraid, is most people could. Indeed, it would 
be worth going a long way to meet a man who had been 
diverted from seducing someone by remembering this passage. 

Still, Professor Harper has discovered several pleasing lines 
of Coleridge that are generally overlooked—he fills his gap. 
And so do the other contributors. Every article is an addition 
to our knowledge of Coleridge ; and an addition worth making, 

Indeed any new light on Coleridge is worth having. For 
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he is such a baffling figure. It is not just that his work differs 
so greatly in quality, that his valuable achievement is at once 
so magnificent and so small a proportion of his work. This 
is true of other writers—of Byron for example. But Byron’s 
achievement and his personality are all of a piece. What we 
know of his writing and of the impression he made on his 
contemporaries fits in with the impression his letters and 
story makes on us ourselves. Not so Coleridge. By some of 
the greatest of his contemporaries—and they were very great 
indeed—by Wordsworth, Lamb, Hazlitt and de Quincey, 
he was looked up to as by far the most remarkable man they 
had ever met, and his finest work justifies their opinion. He 
wrote three of the best poems in English ; he anticipated every 
original contribution made to literature by the other romantic 
poets: at his best he is as profound a critic as any in our 
literature. Yet when we read his life or his letters, or the 
records of his conversation, we do not feel impressed, as we 
should. His busy impractical plans, his torrents of nebulous 
idealistic talk, his fits of causeless optimism, of abject 
ineffective remorse, combine to compose a figure touching 
and curious, but undignified and slightly comic—a pathetic 
genius at whom we know not whether to laugh or cry, not 
a * great” man at all. All the same, he must have been. 
Wordsworth and Lamb must be right. -Only in the hundred 
years that have elapsed since Coleridge’s death, the key that 
would have opened the door that reveals his living personality 
has been lost. And till a biographer arises with genius enough 
to forge it afresh, from the scattered reminiscences left us, 


Coleridge must remain a mystery. Davi CEcIL 


The Texts of ‘*‘ Hamlet”’ 


The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ and the Pro- 
blems of its Transmission. By J. Dover Wilson. Two 
volumes. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

Proressor Dover Wirson holds a unique position among 
Elizabethan scholars. A few are his equals in knowledge 
but none approach him in sheer facility of resource. In 
his hands no Shakespearian problem is too baffling not to be 
given at least a plausible solution, and though the expert 
is often put to the pin of his collar to find the flaws in his 
argument, the misfortune is that there are few of his highly 
ingenious theories which are without an Achilles’ heel. 

He tells us now with his usual confidence that when, in the 
late summer of 1601, Shakespeare delivered to the Chamber- 
lain’s Men “a rather untidy manuscript’ of Hamlet, the 
players made from it a prompt book but carefully preserved the 
original, and that it was the original, not the prompt book, 
which was sent to the press in 1604 for publication in the 
Second Quarto, undoubtedly the only authentic text of the 
play. The folio variant he wholly discredits, not so much 
trom the fact that it was derived from a later revised prompt 
book as from the assumption that the copy for the printer 
‘was a slovenly transcript of that prompt book, made by 
some one attached to the Globe who was over-familiar with 
‘the play, and did his work as much from memory as from 
the book before him. But we have to ask ourselves how 
‘chanced it that Shakespeare’s manuscript was so untidy— 
he who never had a blot on his papers—that it could not 
have been converted into a prompt book without tran- 
‘scription ? In those days, when a play was of single author- 
ship, it was ruled for economy’s sake that the author should 
deliver a fair copy to the players; and it was customary 
on delivery to send the copy to the Master of the Revels 
for licensing, and, on its return, to convert it into the prompt 
book. 

For the establishment of his thesis, Professor Dover Wilson 
finds it essential to maintain that the text of the Second 
Quarto was not of prompt-book origin, but one begins to 
harbour incredulity on finding that the quarto has several 
‘unmistakable prompt-book markings, and that one of. these 
‘markings of an almost unique order recurs in Macbeth (a 
‘fact which indicates that both books were marked by the 
same man). Moreover, the quarto cannot have been printed 
‘from Shakespeare’s original manuscript, even if turned 
into a prompt book, because it bears signs of serious revision 
after the original production of the play. Professor J. M. 
‘Manley and others have shown that the text presents at least 


re 
three material interpolations, added to which there is Teason 
to believe that the Closet scene has been extended, and 
originally ended with ‘‘ Thus bad begins but worse remai 
behind.” It is also fairly well assured that the famous 
soliloquy, ‘* To be or not to be,” is not in its pristine posit; 
and must have been originally written for delivery befor 
Hamlet first saw the Ghost. Professor Dover Wilson has 
no suspicion of the fact that there was a period of som, 
few years when Shakespeare was constantly tinkering with 
the text of the play. At the dictates of his line of argument, 
he is compelled to assume that at an early juncture the poet 
made corrections in the players’ parts without troubling to 
see that they were transferred to the prompt book, ** whieh, 
once the play had been committed to memory,” we are told, 
** would be little consulted except for the stage directions.” Thig 
is an extraordinary pronouncement. Players in those days 
required frequent prompting and the bookholder had alwayg 
to be on the alert, since, seeing that there were then no 
consecutive performances of any play, memories were apt 
to prove treacherous. It was imperative that all corrections 
should be in the book. 

Other references are equally amazing. Despite the 
old tradition that Shakespeare originally played the 
Ghost of Hamilet’s father, we are assured that Shakespeare 
took no interest in the rehearsal of his play or in its sub. 
sequent performance, and that the company had a special 
producer. But Mr. J. Isaacs, in his valuable paper in the 
Shakespeare Association miscellany, Shakespeare and the 
Theatre, has advanced clear evidence showing that in the 
Elizabethan era it was the business of the author to cast 
the play and superintend its rehearsal, and it is certain that 
that practice was consistently followed until the eighteenth 
century. One is getting a little tired of Shakespeare being 
made in all matters a law unto himself. 

But to have done with the debit side of the account. The 
remarkable thing is that, notwithstanding the untenability 
of Professor Dover Wilson’s main arguments, he has fashioned 
an indispensable tool for addition to the Shakespearian 
scholar’s general equipment. His discussion of the many 
and various textual cruxes is illuminative and of the first 
importance. Students of Hamlet will neglect his book at 


their peril. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


American Literature 
The Great Tradition. By Granville Hicks. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
TAKEN purely as scholarship, this book provides an excellent, 
if superficial, interpretation of the growth of American 
Literature since the Civil War. Mr. Hicks’ knowledge is 
wide kut never exceeds his power of organization. His 
quotations are brief, yet significant. Most people epitomize 
themselves in a single remark at least once in their lives : and 
these remarks Mr. Hicks has skill in discovering. 

By American Literature he means literature dealing with 
the United States, not literature by Americans. For example, 
he omits all mention of Edgar Allan Poe, even though his 
influence on Ambrose Bierce must have been considerable. 
Herman Melville, the greatest artist that America has pro- 
duced, he puts on one side for having chosen to write of Nan- 
tucket rather than the U.S.A. Mr. Ezra Pound and the Ex- 
patriots are summarily dismissed. Only those authors who 
have faced the problems presented by the nature of the 
United States are significant for his purpose. The people, not 
people, is the theme he looks for. 

He traces from Hawthorne, Emerson and Thoreau the 
efforts that authors have made to face the increasing com- 
plexity of an industrial, capitalist society, whose prime 
sanction is money. Time and again he shows the defeat of 
those ambitious to embrace the whole life of the States, and 
the flight and partial success of those who isolate, select from 
or ignore the complexity with which they are surrounded. 
He demonstrates how novels of politics, business and labour 
have failed through the inability of their authors to envisage 
the significance of their whole subject. 

Mr. Hicks has certainly brought order into a chaotic mass 
of material : and the basis of his attack on modern American 
writers is very interesting : 

“There are many other signs that in the coming years the 
effort of a certain number of writers will be devoted, not to the 
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creation of a leisure-class culture, but to the development of a 
body of capitalist apologetics. After all, the writers of whom we 
have been speaking (T. S. Eliot, Hemingway, Faulkner, &c.) do 
depend on the capitalist system. A while ago, when all was 
ing well, they could ignore that fact, but now most of them 
realize it very keenly. At present they content themselves with 
attacking the enemies of capitalism, the while they discuss plans 
for its modification and preservation. But if the situation grows 
worse and capitalism is further imperilled it is reasonable to 
suppose that a certain number of writers will take a more definite 
stand in its defence. Most of them will not, presumably, defend 
capitalism as such, but they will defend a set of doctrines that 
involve not merely the preservation but the consolidation and 
expansion of capitalist power. They will, in short, become 
fascists.” 
This accusation, which may seem rather exaggerated, gains 
force from the continual instances which he has adduced of 
former American writers betraying their art to the interests 
of property. He seems right in maintaining that these 
authors will resent any political change, in so far as it ad- 
versely affects their financial positions (who would not ?). 
That these writers would be unable to adapt themselves to 
working under new political conditions is less certain. The 
experience of revolutions proves even more that revolutionaries 
cannot accept art than that artists cannot accept revolutions. 
In detecting the capitalist bias of many artists, Mr. Hicks has 
exposed a flaw in much of the best modern American—and 
for that matter, English—work. But his suggested remedy 
of a proletarian literature based on Marxist principles merely 
replaces one political prejudice with another. 

The fallacy underlying Mr. Hicks’ attitude is that he is not 
interested in literature as such. For him the writer must be 
prophet, politician, economist and sociologist, plus a little 
something which the others haven’t got. For him, economic 
laws alone regulate human conduct ; psychological principles 
merely ruling the province of pathology. He takes a ra- 
tionalist attitude to life, which ignores the unconscious 
sources of activity and belief. The difference between a 
believer in capitalism and in communism is for him one 
begotten of different economic status—even though men 
holding these opposing beliefs work in the same factory at 
the same task for the same wage. He does not realize that 
psychological motives, underlying the conflicting political 
principles, account for the difference in belief (under 
capitalism, the social structure is a father-son alignment, 
under communism a fraternity or brother-to-brother 
relationship). 

In so far as the artist becomes p1-tisan to political principles, 
his art suffers. As artist, he should understand all causes 
Lut espouse none, though his beliefs may carry him in his 
capacity of citizen as far and violently as you will. Mr. 
John Dos Passos, the only literary figure of today in whom 
Mr. Hicks has hope, is not a partisan in his books, whatever 
his personal political opinions may be. He has the detach- 
ment from theory and the sympathy with individuals, which 
are the negative and positive conditions of artistry. 

As a communist, Mr. Hicks has examined American writers 
for capitalist bias. Rejecting those in whom he finds it, he 
has gathered all others to himself, saying, with a certain lack 
of discrimination : ‘* Whoever is not against me, is with me.” 
Perhaps he may have the opportunity at a later date of dis- 
covering in‘artists as great a detachment from communism 


as from the existing system. 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL. 


Careers and Environments 


An Oxonian Looks Back. By Lewis R. Farnell, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
(Martin Hopkinson. 16s.) 

The Recollections of Sir Henry Dickens. (Heinemann. 18s.) 

Pictures and Politics. By Arthur Pillans Laurie, D.Sc., LL.D., 
&c. (International Publishing Co. 6s.) 

TnESE three volumes of reminiscences (two of them post- 

humous, and the third reflecting the mellow sunset of retire- 

ment) may all be said to deal with careers and environments 

rather than with dreams and visions : . 

“The reader will find nothing here about my ‘ internals,’ (says 
Dr. Laurie). Life is so intensely interesting, there are so many 
things one wants to know, and to do, that there is no time to 
think whether one is happy or unhappy.” 


That, of course, is the practical, the Aristotelian way of 
looking backward ; it is also generally the popular. These 


three books differ widely in their degrees of self-revelation ; 
but they all adopt a Victorian reticence about the auto- 
biographer’s intimate life, and they all possess plenty of the 
popular element of narrative and anecdote. 

Dr. Laurie’s Pictures and Politics, indeed, progresses 
mainly by the method of anecdotes, briskly and humorously 
related. ‘ This story calls to mind another.” ‘“ This story 
reminds me of my great-grandmother.” ‘I remember a 
story of my father’s.” The method may be elementary, but 
it is certainly entertaining; and Dr. Laurie chooses his 
anecdotes so shrewdly, and invests them with so sharp a 
sense of character, that the story soon shapes itself into the 
pattern of a career, distinguished, creative, and humane. 
Dr. Laurie has done his state high service in the chemical and 
technical sciences ; but men have always been at least as 
interesting to him as experiments and theories. At Edinburgh, 
at Cambridge, and during his thirty years as principal of 
Heriot-Watt College, he has met many of the most note- 
worthy men of his time, and his pages glow with living 
portraiture. Side-issues in his career have led him into the 
law-courts as an expert in painting and pigments, and have 
associated him with Mr. Lloyd George, in the crucial years 
of the War, in the Munitions Invention Department. He 
reveals some glimpses behind the scenes, but always with 
loyalty and discretion ; and he closes on a note of confidence 
in the rising generation. A warm-hearted record this, and 
manfully modest at every turn. 

The opening chapters of Sir Henry Dickens's posthumous 
autobiography revive the familiar conviction that it is more 
of a handicap than an advantage to be born the son of an 
illustrious public character. As a rule, the most attractive 
chapters of an autobiography are those dealing with the 
writer's childhood, before the tabula rasa of the brain has 
become a palimpsest of crowded impressions. But the devoted 
son of a great man is apt to find his early impressions over- 
powered by the parental shadow ; and that was certainly the 
case with the Dickens household. ‘* The Inimitable” was 
irresistible ; he dominated his environment ; and yet his son 
has scarcely anything new or revealing to tell about him. When 
he breaks free from the presiding genius, and embarks upon 
the record of his own career, Sir Henry's narrative quickens 
instinctively and grows alive with personality. His pictures 
of Trinity Hall under Ben Latham, of the Bar and its brilliant 
lights in the closing years of the nineteenth century, his frank 
and convincing estimates of the leading counsel of his time, 
and his steady flow of anecdote and reflection, all these 
qualities of a sound judge of men and manners combine to 
give his book a permanent value as well as a contemporary 
interest. And everywhere the atmosphere is genial and indul- 
gent, the natural expression of a wise and tolerant nature. 

The late Dr. Farnell’s volume comes under a different 
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category altogether; it is at once a genuine autobiography 
and a richly-coloured panorama of the Oxford of the last 
fifty years. Here, also it is the career, rather than the pilgrim’s 
progress which animates the story; but the breadth and 
variety of Dr. Farnell’s interests are reflected in a supple and 
sensitive literary manner, which will prove an_ inviting 
attraction to all Oxford men of whatever generation. Although 
his career was devoted almost exclusively to his own college 
of Exeter, of which he was in turn Scholar, Fellow, Senior- 
Tutor and Rector, Dr. Farnell never sank into the apathy of 
the conventional don, nor allowed tradition to cramp his 
attitude to the disquieting changes which revolutionized 
Oxford after the great War. In this respect he was clearly 
and unjustly misinterpreted, when he went out to fight the 
enemies of Oxford in the gate. His own account of his Vice- 
Chancellorship effectually establishes his personal courage 
and the integrity of his judgement. If he seemed unduly 
autocratic, it was because he believed that new forces from 
without were threatening to turn Oxford into a cockpit of 
political controversy. How valiantly he strove to be fair, his 
record abundantly proves. 

For the rest, Farnell loved Oxford with all his heart, and 
appreciated every side of its life, on the river and in the 
parks, no less than in common room and the schools : 

“A wise combination of mental and athletic effort (he says) 
is beneficial both to the art of living and the craft of the scholar .. . 
It is not athletics, but sport-idolatry that endangers the soul of 
Oxford.” 


His portrait gallery of Oxford celebrities is scarcely likely to 
be surpassed, and includes what is perhaps the most just and 
searching estimate of Jowett in existence. From cover to 
cover, this book is filled with the essential spirit of the Oxford 
that stands four-square to all the winds of change—the 
Oxford that is already making safe her gates against the 
encroachments of “modern industrialism and mechanic 
turmoil.” 
ArTHuR Wavagn. 
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Outposts of Ocean 


Beside the Seaside. Edited by Yvonne Cloud. (Stanley Nott, 7s. 64.) 
I HAVE always considered that people who frequent 50-calle 
* seaside resorts’? do so in a spirit of lamentable levity 
They no longer feel that reasonable respect for the sea which 
kept their forebears inland. They ignore it. They even Make 
use of it, for their health or their pleasure, as a differen; 
but equally unimpressionable tribe of holiday-makers se 
the high Alps as a geographically well-planned playground, 
Familiarity with the fringes of the sea has bred in they 
seaside enthusiasts a kindly contempt for it. They refer to it 
patronizingly as the ** briny.” It has been said that the ge 
must surely like being called @a\acca. I am very sure that 
it resents being called the ‘* briny.” 

I can sympathize with those who experience, at first sight, 
a decent distrust of the sea. Mr. Max Beerbohm, after his firs 
encounter with the ocean, referred to it doubtfully as “ the 
C.,” and suspected that it was unwholesome. He was further 
prejudiced against it by the prevalence, on piers, of vulgar 
young women with lovely faces, of whom he complained 
bitterly that the lower orders ought not to be good-looking, 
on the grounds that it “ brings beauty into disrepute.” Mp, 
Beerbohm, on this evidence, would be condemned to the 
category of snobs, pedants and superior persons whom Mr, 
James Laver denounces in his spirited advocacy of Blackpool, 
But Mr. Laver at least does the sea the honour of being 
impressed by it. Alone of the six members of this symposium, 
he recognizes the majesty and menace of the ocean, and 
admits that it was the natural cause of alarm and des. 
pondency in those who beheld it, until the era of disrespect 
for the great. Mr. Laver ingeniously attributes to the Romantic 
Movement this change of attitude. He argues that when 
mountains and seas ceased to be feared as sources of danger, 
or cursed as obstacles, and became fashionable objects of 
admiration, the notion of making use of them followed 
naturally. Mr. Laver seems to find nothing to regret in this, 

Miss Antonia White writes about Brighton’s Regency 
splendours in an agreeably feminine version of the Guedalla 
manner; and she does her best for its modern charms. The 
transit from the historical past to the hysterical present is a 
trifle uneasy, but that is perhaps inevitable, because Brighton 
must be of all seaside resorts the most self-conscious, forever 
trying to live up to a tradition of unparalleled raflishness, and 
forever failing because raflishness in the grand manner is 
incompatible with pulmans, cafés, cocktails, Brighton rock, 
aquaria, sun-bathing, and all the other present-day attractions 
of the seaside. 

Southend, on the other hand, has no traditions to speak of. 
Miss Kate O’Brien does her best to make out a case for an 
early eighteenth-century vogue for the place, when it was 
patronized by Queen Caroline and by Emma Hamilton—a 
sort of feminine retort to Regency Brighton. But the fact 
remains that Southend is mercifully devoid of any past 
glories, and having nothing to live up to, is free to be as ludi- 
crous and as exuberant and as jolly as it pleases—and remark- 
ably exuberant it would appear to be on Miss O'Brien's 
showing. She describes its jollity with immense gusto and a 
most engaging candour, 

Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge is more sober in his treatment of 
Bournemouth, as befits that discreet and opulent health-resort. 
I am not sure that he has done the place much service by his 
sly insistence on its pomp and decorum—qualities not usually 
approved by patrons of the seaside—but his sarcasm is amusing. 

Scarborough evokes the sad shade of Anne Bront®, and the 
less convincing wraiths of Edwardian rakes and dandies and 
persevering hostesses. It seems that the rugged inhabitants 
of Yorkshire today rollick on the Scarborough sands undeterred 
by these melancholy memories, and plunge into the bitter 
North Sea with the same hardiness exhibited by the—pre- 
sumably less rugged—rollickers at Margate. Miss Yvonne 
Cloud deals handsomely with Margate. As exuberant as 
Southend, as opulent as Bournemouth, as bracing as Scar- 
borough, as rich in fun cities as Blackpool, and boasting a 
tradition almost as impressive as Brighton but less exacting— 
Margate is clearly an exhibition piece, and should be visited 
by those who make a point of visiting curiosities. For myself, 
I prefer to remain thoroughly well inland and to read this most 
entertaining book. Barsara Worsiey-Goucu. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


The Goose- Man. By Jacob Wassermann. (Allen and Unwin. 105.) 
Unfinished Cathedral. By TS. Stribling. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Dew on the Grass. By Eiluned Lewis. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 
Herr WASSERMANN’S novels have been appearing in English in 
a curiously haphazard way (The Goose-Man was published in 
Germany in 1915); and not until the translations are com- 
plete will the English reader be able to get a proper view of 
this rather monstrous romantic genius. The Goose-Man 
presents impossible difficulties to the reviewer ; it is a book 
which must be either absorbed slowly into the imagination or 
completely rejected ; it cannot be laid hurriedly like a length 
of ribbon along the life of one’s time ; it is not meant to match ; 
it has little relation to any life but Wassermann’s own. The 
characters are the stock figures of the old Gothic melodrama 
transformed by their intensity into personal symbols. A 
more realistic writer would have qualified the virtue of this 
girl, Lenore, as he would have qualified the viciousness of that 
girl, Philippine, but these figures in Wassermann’s novel are 
not characters, they are the opposing qualities in a composite 
character, and the composite character exists only in the 
imagination of the central figure, the musical genius, Daniel 
Nothafft. It is the subjective world of ** one in the grip of a 
fearful loneliness of which he is not wholly conscious ; . . . an 
uncouth peasant with the nerves of a degenerate.” 

An artistic genius has seldom been a satisfactory figure in 
fiction ; his subjective life is so much more important than 
his objective. The objective life of a man doomed to be 
mainly an observer and interpreter is generally lacking in 
incident, while the completely subjective novel is rare. Was- 
sermann’s is of this kind, but because he does not make it clear 
that these figures of incredibly noble and incredibly vicious 
people have no existence outside the brain of the musician, 
one believes oneself at first to be reading no more than a wild 
Gothic romance, little different, except in its intensity, from, 
or more valuable than, the melodramatic element in Dickens's 
novels. 

A typical figure is Herr Carovius, ‘* the Nero of our times,’ 
who “ had an amiable weakness for consorting with men on 
the brink of ruin. In their company he drank many liqueurs, 
his favourite tipple being the sort known as Knickebein. After 
several glasses he unbent, and began to express audacious 
opinions, and not only in respect of erotic subjects ; he would 
even rail against the police and Divine Providence. But 
when he tripped homewards late at night his face wore a 
cowardly smirk, the sign of his return to virtue, for his days 
belied his nights.”” There is not a single quality in Carovius 
which modifies his meanness, envy, hypocrisy and snobbery. 
“One morning, as he left his flat, he saw two milk-cans stand- 
ing in the hall, one for the first floor, the other for the second, 
The milk-girl had left them there for a minute while she went 
into the next house. Herr Carovius fetched a bottle of 
Vinegar out of the lumber-room that served him also as a 
kitchen, looked carefully round, and emptied the contents 
of the bottle, in equal parts, into the two milk-cans.” It is a 
Cruikshank character; one is prepared for a conversion at 
the sound of Christmas bells. But Wassermann does not, 
except superficially in his style, make Dickens's mistake of 
confusing two worlds, the real world and his own private 
world; Carovius cannot be converted; he does not exist 
in this monstrous way outside the brain of Daniel. It is 
Daniel who must be converted, who has to emerge from his 
subjective Inferno. During the brain fever that follows the 
burning of his music by the mad Philippine, the goose-man 
to whose statue in the market place his enemies have com- 
pared him, appears to argue with him. “If the work,” he 
asks, ‘°° absorb the whole of a man’s affections, what is left of 
the man ? How can a man create if he stint and defraud the 
humanity within him?” For one day the musician believes 
that he takes the goose-man’s place behind the railings in the 
middle of the market. ‘* Nothing out of the ordinary hap- 
pened—only commonplace, everyday events, to which every- 
one was obviously accustomed.” The goose-man had said, 
“T lend a little dignity to the market place, where the towns- 
folk haggle over apples and potatoes—that’s all.” It is the 
artist's surrender of the ivory tower to the inferior artist, to 


b 


Déderlein, the bad conductor, the pedant, the director of the 
School of Music (‘* Only give me time,” he said with an upward 
gesture, “and the very eagles will be proud to acknowledge me ”’). 

The moral is excellent, but The Goose-Man creaks, creaks 
majestically, if that be possible, but creaks. One is uncom- 
fortably aware that only the final synthesis, only the last 
twenty pages out of more than 540, saves it from being a 
more intense, but at times hardly less absurd, performance 
than The Mysteries of Udolpho. The war of good and evil, 
the wild catastrophies in this subjective Nuremburg are tco 
logical, the fantasies, like skeletons in armour, too tangible. 
One is aware (it is so often the case with the great romantics) 
of an amazing lack of humour. The anonymous translator 
ean only be held partly responsible. 

“He pressed Lenore to his body with such vehemence that ho 
erushed the breath out of her, muttering between his teeth: * We 
have only a choice between being insensitive to each other or hurting 
each other.’ 

‘The mask, the mask,’ whispered Lenore in terror, pointing to 
the corner where the mask of Zingarella gleamed in the semi- 
darkness like the face of a beautiful but sinister phantom. 

Outside the door stood Philippine listening. She had caught a 
rat and killed it, and had laid it in the doorway.” 

Unfinished Cathedra! is the last volume of a trilogy, but 
no one need be deterred from reading it by ignorance of the 
previous volumes; this final instalment of the life of the 
old Confederate soldier, Southern gentleman and_ crook, 
Colonel Milt Vaiden, is quite self-containing. Colonel Vaiden 
by the period of Unfinished Cathedral is the bank president 
and leading citizen of Florence, Alabama, and one of the 
chief contributors to the non-denominational cathedral 
which is being built in Florence by the Methodist minister, 
Dr. Blankenship, to meet the needs of a great building boom. 
The plan includes : 

* Restaurants, kitchens, cold storage, game rooms, library, 
children’s library, meving-picture room, basket-ball court, gym- 
nasium, running track, laundry, billiard room, lecture rooms and, 
of course, on the first floor, the main auditorium and chapels. . 
‘It is designed to minister to the Body, Brain and Soul,’ quoted 
the Doctor automatically.” 

Mr. Stribling is an excellent story teller with an acuie 
sense of satire which he directs against Southern conventions 
and cruelties and high motives. The trial of some negroes 
charged with raping a white woman (one of them is only 
fourteen years old) is “cooked” virtuously by the Colonel 
(‘A swift trial followed by immediate execution will consoli- 
date public opinion here in the South against illegal violence” ), 
while the chivalrous feelings of a conventional young man 
towards the Colonel's daughter, his instinct, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to lynch the negroes, to protect her Southern 
womanhood at any costs, leads him to seduce her. One need 
not take very seriously Mr. Stribling’s attempt to make 
coincidence play the part of Fate through these three 
volumes ; it provides a \useful framework for his detached, 
completely unemotional comedy. 


Dew on the Grass will be enjoyed by all admirers of The 
Golden Age. It should find other readers as well, for it is a 
far better book, less literary, less sentimental, less poetic 
(one cannot say the same of Mr. Charles Morgan's prefatory 
letter). Myself I feel a little uneasy before even so moderate 
an account of childhood as Miss Lewis’s: was one’s happiness 
quite so exalted as Miss Lewis describes ? I suspect that the 
years before one went to school had a more humdrum earth- 
bound quality than the years enjoyed by Delia, Lucy, Maurice 
and Miriam, except when they were more terrifying. These 
nature-loving children never suffer from boredom, malice or 
nightmare, and their ideas do not always, to my ear, ring 
true. Lucy (aged nine) describes her doll Joseph’s thoughts 
in rather Rupert Brookian terms: *‘ He likes the muddy 
lanes that go twisting in and out and the little trees blown 
crooked in the wind, and water where it lies on top of a 
weir and curves over the edge, gently, gently, before it goes 
crashing down below.” Dew on the Grass is tactfully and 
skilfully written, but many will continue to believe that they 
find a more real reflection of childhood in the terrors of The 
Turn of the Screw or the practical fantasies of Miss Nesbit. 
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Current Literature 
The Periodicals 


THE majority of the August Reviews contain an article or two 
which would make them dangerous documents to carry into 
Germany. The “ distortion, calumny and lies” of which 
Dr. Goebbels complains in the foreign Press are well repre- 
sented, and contrive to look remarkably like the truth. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Wickham Steed produces 
further evidence in support of his last month’s revelations 
with regard to the Air Gas Attack department of the German 
War Office, and deals sharply with those critics who have 
belittled their importance. If his purpose is to emphasize 
the horrors inevitable in any future war, no one is likely to 
quarrel with him ; the only hope, in his view, of avoiding a 
conflict which will mean the end of civilization, lies in a bold 
policy of non-neutrality on the part of the great powers, and 
an * effective international organization against war of any 
and every kind.” Mr. George Soloveytchik writes on the 
successful diplomatic travels of M. Barthou, to whose skill 
and ability (with Adolf Hitler’s help) he attributes the present 
Franco-British rapprochement. Mr. Soloveytchik blames 
the vacillating foreign policy of Great Britain since the War 
for much of the present instability of Europe, and sees in 
France one of the most important bulwarks of peace and of 
civilization. Two views of Germany after the “ purge” are 
given; one by Sir Arnold Wilson, who is impressed by the 
fine new spirit of the German people and its unquestioning 
loyalty to Hitler; he calls for sympathetic understanding 
and indulgence in this country, especially to German youth. 
The second, by Elizabeth Wiskemann, presents a more detailed 
and less favourable account, and shows that the Reichswehr 
is the real master of Germany : ‘* the broad popular basis of 
the Government is gone.” Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
cogently argues the case against big battleships ; mere size 
in ships, absolutely, is not an intrinsic necessity for defence, 
endurance or attack, except in relation to the size of enemy ships. 

In the Quarterly Captain E. Altham writes in a stalwart 
para-bellic vein on the necessity of strengthening our aerial 
and naval forces, and of extricating ourselves from the 
London Treaty restrictions ; an increase in the Air Force is 
not enough in itself, for the Air Force is no alternative to the 
Navy. Sir Andrew Macphail analyses and deprecates the 
sordidness and realism of the modern short story, furnishing 
depressing examples ; it is a phase which in his opinion will 
not endure. The Banking system of Canada is the subject of 
an article by Sir Charles Addis, whose long experience causes 
him to welcome the creation of a Canadian central bank ; now 
that the ‘“ automatic”’ gold standard is suspended, some 
independent authority is necessary to control the supply 
of credit ; it cannot be safely left to the ten competing com- 
mercial banks, nor, in Sir Charles’ view, is it expedient 
that the Government, as the chief borrower, should be 
also the direct provider of credit. The latter opinion may be 
questioned by some who do not fear inflation so much as 
the restrictive policy of Central Banks, but no sound 
traditional banker would question it. ‘“‘ The Age of Creevey ” 
is always an absorbing topic, and is admirably treated here 
by Mr. J. L. Hammond ; Mr. Ronald Hart-Synnot brings facts 
and figures to bear on the question of the tithe-rent charge, 
and Lord Cranborne contributes a moderate apologia for 
the National Government, indicating the problems which 
it will have to face in the next two years, and on which it 
will stand or fall. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. George E. G. Catlin, reviewing the 
course of events in the last 20 years, finds the will for peace in 
post-War Europe to have been general, but the efforts to 
ensure it confused ; the only road to peace is ‘ collective 
international security,” and it is largely in the power and 
responsibility of the Anglo-Saxon nations to open up this 
road. Mr. Lancelot Lawton discusses some of the disastrous 
results of industrial and agricultural planning in Russia, 
and Mr. George Godwin, writing on the non-British elements 
in Canada, stresses the need for concentrating on the develop- 
ment of peasant proprietorship on the land. 

“The Terror in Germany” is vividly described in the 
Contemporary by Dr. G. P. Gooch, and Mr. Harold Picton 
also relates his personal experiences in that country during 
recent years. Mr. Montgomery Belgion in an article on 
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“The French View of the New Order” describes the fn 
which the discontent of youth all over the world with th 
inadequacy of the present economic and _ political system, 
has taken in France; Mr. W. L. Middleton writes of French 
Colonial Policy and compares it unfavourably on the whok 
with the principles adopted by Great Britain in relation 
to her colonial possessions ; and’ Miss M. E. Walker gives ap 
account of the emancipation of Russian women and the 
fine work they are doing in the U.S.S.R., particularly iy 
educational and medical fields. 

The Quarterly, The Contemporary and The Nineteen, 
Century have also literary supplements. 


Gramophone Notes 


ScHUMANN’sS music, like the writing of Robert Louls 
Stevenson, suffers today from that kind of neglect which does 
not often permit us to make any effort to study it, even 
though, when by some chance we do, we seldom fail to fini 
enjoyment in it. Stevenson’s neglect (except in schools, where 
the little innocents, unaffected by literary fashion, are still 
offered up to his cult) is probably the more general, because 
there is no literary substitute for a new set of gramophone 
records to provide the necessary incentive. So Stevenson 
remains unread, while a new recording of the Third Symphony 
—an excellent one, by Piero Coppola and L’Orchestre de lg 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire (H.M.V. DB 4926-8, 
18s.)—makes us turn our attention once more to Schumann, 
It is improbable that as a result we shall revise our opinion 
of him: we shall listen to these records with pleasure for a 
week or so, and then forget about them until the next set 
of Schumann records arrives to remind us of him once more, 
Like all the others, the Third Symphony is poorly orchestrated, 
and, more than them, it lacks symphonic cohesion. But it has 
many qualities which make it worth listening to, and it is 
admirably recorded. 

To the Pro Arte Quartet must be given the credit of pro- 
ducing two of the most attractive sets of records that have 
appeared in the last few months. The first is Borodin’s String 
Quartet No. 2 in D (H.M.V. DB 2150-8, 24s.), the other 
Mozart’s Piano Quartet in G Minor (H.M.V. DB 2155-8, 24s.), 
which three of them play with Arthur Schnabel. The third 
movement of the Borodin quartet, the Nocturne, will be 
familiar to most people, but the rest of it will probably 
be less so. It has never, so far as I know, been recorded before, 
and it is satisfactory that so attractive a work should have 
received as admirable an interpretation as this on its first 
recording. The playing of the Mozart is not quite so satis- 
factory. The piano part obtrudes a shade too much, and 
the interpretation as a whole is a little solemn. But it is 
only by the severest standards that it can be criticized, 
and even by them it remains a notable success. 

Paul Hindemith’s Second String Trio is one of his latest 
works and one of his most important, and the greatest 
credit must be given to the Columbia company for recording 
it so promptly. If it is still too early to say whether Hindemith 
is a great composer, it is obvious that he is one of extreme 
importance to his period: not least for showing that the 
development of chamber music need not necessarily follow 
Stravinsky. The recording of this trio (Columbia LX 311-3, 
18s.) is by Simon Goldberg, Emanuel Feuermann, and 
Hindemith himself, and seems perfect. It is a set of records 
which must be recommended to everyone. 

Other records of interest include: Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, delightfully played (H.M.V. DB 2185-6, 12s.) by 
Cortot and the London Philharmonic Orchestra ; a lively 
performance of the Overture to Don Giovanni, by Sir Henry 
Wood and the London Symphony Orchestra (Columbia DX 
587, 4s.); Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53 and Etude in 
A Flat, Op. 25, No. 1, brilliantly played by Solomon 
(Columbia LX 314, 6s.) ; an extraordinary record containing 
Don Pizarro’s Air from Fidelio on one side, and The Two 
Grenadiers on the other, both sung by Friedrich Schorr 
accompanied by the New Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
D 2112, 6s.); and Stravinsky’s Octet for Wind Instruments 
(Columbia LX 308-9, 12s.), played by an octet conducted by 
the composer; the last recommended in the conviction 


that it will give greater pleasure to other people than it did 
to the present writer. 
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Crack of Whips : tates 
H. A. MANHOOD 


‘fifteen short stories, all of which are 
carefully and beautifully finished. It is 
a pleasure to read prose so consistently 
substantial and well-shaped, and so 
innocent of dilution. ‘The detail is 
admirably treated, the dialogue full of 
flavour and natural eloquence.’ 

EDWIN MUIR in the Listener 7s. 6d. 


The Ladies : a novel 
STANLEY HOPKINS 


‘This is a first novel; but neither in style 
nor subject does it reveal a trace of im- 
maturity . . . an intensely absorbing 
chronicle of life.’ 

PETER QUENNELL in the New Statesman 7s. 6d. 


Winged Victor VY: a novel 


‘ Admirable, wholly admirable. An im- 
perishable pleasure.’ T. E. SHAW. 
‘Incomparably the finest picture of air 
warfare that has yet been painted.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 
‘This is a late War book; it is one of 
the very best.’ THE TIMES 10s. 6d. 


The Old School: a symposium 


edited by GRAHAM GREENF, 


with 17 contributors 


A controversial and provocative subject 
treated with frankness, and often with a 
vividly entertaining wit. Ts. 6d. net 


Problems of 


Personal Life 


COUNT HERMANN 
KEYSERLING 


‘Count Keyserling is the happy possessor 
of an overmastering curiosity, which is 
reminiscent of James Boswell. If we are 
1o choose a more contemporary figure 
with which to compare this excellent 
‘Teuton, I think that Major Yeats-Brown 
would serve our purpose best... .’ 

WYNDHAM LEWIS in Time and Tide 7s. 6d. 





One’s Company 
PETER FLEMING 


AUTHOR OF 


‘Brazilian Adventure’ 


‘Mr. Fleming has now written two of 
the most enjoyable travel books of 


recent years.’ 
ROBERT LYND in the News Chronicle 


‘The literary quality of this, his second 
book, raises him from the wide category 
of those who write brilliantly into the 
smaller category of those whose writing 
it is necessary to assess.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph 


‘One reads him for literary delight and 
for the pleasure of meeting an Eliza- 


bethan spirit allied to a modern mind.’ 
VY. SACKVILLE WEST in the Spectator 


‘Mr. Fleming’s style is as bad as that 
of any book I have reviewed in the 
~ > 
last five years. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON in the Morning Post 


‘Mr. Fleming is always good company. 
He has a gift for making a landscape 
visible and an inexhaustible vitality 
in drawing or caricaturing people 


encountered. THE TIMES 


“We have our enthusiasts for Russia . . . 
we have our visitors who report nothing 
but famine and squalor. Mr. Fleming, 
detached and despairing and humorous, 
presents merely Russia . . . and after 
Russia, China.’ 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE in the Sunday Times 


Book Society Choice 8s. 6d. net 
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Finance 


Speculation or Investment ? 


Wuite the steady rise in British Funds and kindred 
securities brings benefits in certain directions, the position 
is also attended with some results which are the reverse 
of beneficial. To take the favourable aspects first, it can 
be admitted that the rise in the price of Government 
securities is of dirsct benefit to the National Exchequer, 
and, other things being equal, should be of benefit to the 
British taxpayer. Owing to the high price of British 
Funds and the cheapness of money, the Government is 
able to borrow on its millions of Treasury Bills outstanding 
at something under 1 per cent. per annum, and this, in 
its turn, means less expenditure in the annual Budget. 
Nor do the benefits resulting from the rise in British 
Government stocks cease with their effect upon the 
National Exchequer. Other high-class securities rise 
sympathetically and all borrowers in the trustee class of 
securities are able to raise their loans on very favourable 
terms. 


Some EXAMPLES. 


Thus, to take one concrete example, we know that by 
reason of the cheapness of money and the rise in high- 
class investment stocks, Australia has been able to 
convert something like £100,000,000 of her external 
debt into lower interest-yielding stocks involving a sub- 
stantial saving in her annual expenditure. This, in its 
turn, has a beneficial effect upon the Australian taxpayer, 
with favourable reactions upon the industrial and financial 
situation in Australia. The same is true with regard to 
our leading Home Industrial concerns, many of which 
have been able to convert outstanding Debenture stocks 
carrying high rates of interest into other stocks paying a 
much lower rate of interest and thereby benefiting the 
industry and the Ordinary shareholders in the companies 
concerned. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PROBLEM. 


We have seen that from the borrower's point of view 
the situation is a pleasant one, but what about the effect 
produced upon the investor, and especially upon the 
small investor and the individual with small fixed 
incomes ? From the moment of the conversion of the 
5 per cent. War Loan into 3} per cents, some two years 
ago down to the present time there must have been 
innumerable instances where holders of Government or 
other trustee securities or even high-class industrial 
debentures have had, perforce, either to accept conversion 
into securities giving a much lower rate of interest or to 
accept a cash payment, only to find extreme difficulty in 
reinvesting it in any sound stocks giving a reasonably good 
income. Moreover, these conditions have coincided 
with nothing material in the shape of reduced taxation 
and with a rise in the cost of living, for however much 
index prices may show that certain commodities have 
fallen to low levels, the public knows from hard experience 
that in the essentials, including rent, £1 today will not go 
the same distance that it did before the War. 


Tue Lure or SPECULATION. 

Now the first effect of these conditions is, no doubt, 
to cause the investor to seek securities giving a slightly 
higher rate of interest than can be obtained on trustee 
stocks and yet at the same time offering reasonable 
safety. By the process of time. however, these oppor- 
tunities become narrowed until in sheer desperation the 
investor is driven into the more speculative stocks, with 
a consequent increase in risks. So long, however, as 
scrupulous care is taken to minimize the risks as far as 
may be possible.by spreading them in many directions, 
and so long as the investor is honestly seeking income or, 
in other wozds, concentrates upon the intrinsic value of 
the shares from an income point of view, the danger of 
loss is to some extent minimized. Where, however, the 
real danger arises is in the desire—quite natural, but 
none the less dangerous—to obtain a quick increase 
in capital value through a rise in share prices rather than 
to obtain income from earned dividends. And _ the 
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- temptation to employ this means of meeting the present 


difficult situation is undoubtedly -increased by typ 
further factors in the situation. One is that "profits 
obtainable through .a rise in shares—in other w 

through an addition to capital—are not subject to taxa. 
tion, while a further temptation is offered by the fag 
that at the present time there is a good deal of speculatiye 
activity and the manner in which some of the specula. 
tive shares have risen during the last twelve months 
may well lure the unwary into speculative ventures, 


Tue “ INvestor ” As SPECULATOR. 


I should have no difficulty in citing the names of 
many of these speculative shares which on the mere 
chance of prosperity later on have risen almost within 
a few months from a few pence to as many shillings: 
where, in fact, shares have risen by anything from 
100 to°300 per cent. I am _ not, however, going to 
mention the names of any of these shares, knowing full 
well that to do so might only stimulate the ardour of 
would-be purchasers rather than act as a warning, 
Moreover, even if I were to centre the warning upon a 
few named shares, nothing is more possible than that by 
reason of their advancing still further in the near future] 
should merely be reminded later of the foolishness of 
prophecy. For let the fact be faced frankly and honestly 
by the would-be speculator that the danger of a specula- 
tive situation lies quite as much in the attitude of the 
general public as in the machinations of the share pushers 
themselves. The unscrupulous share pusher is usually 
concerned far more with the prospect of whether there is 
likely to be a demand for the shares, occasioning them 
to rise in value, than with intrinsic merits, but is the 
attitude of a certain section of the public very 
different ? 

HoupiInc THE Bay. 


*- A.B.” sees a tip that the so-and-so shares are likely 
to rise sharply, and, without enquiring as to actual 
intrinsic merits, purchases solely on the hope of securing 
this increase in market value. ‘ A.B.” probably fully 
realizes that ultimately the shares will fall back, but 
is simply concerned with the question of whether he 
or she will be able to “ get out ” before the fall comes, 
This is too often the attitude of those who under the 
guise of investors are really seeking to obtain speculative 
profits, and, naturally enough—human nature being what 
it is—during active times of rising prices the number 
of ‘ A.B.’s” increases enormously and _ constitutes, 
in fact, the final hope of the share pusher. 

Nothing is more probable than that during the coming 
months speculators in Mining shares, Rubber shares and 
what not may see values rising and be able to secure 
profits for, indeed, from what I have said earlier in 
this article it will be apparent that the very fact of the 
famine in gilt-edged securities tends to stimulate the 
demand for speculative shares. Nevertheless, it is also 
true that there will be a large section of the public— 
possibly the largest section—which will finally be left 
holding shares of little value, though they will cling to 
them fondly hoping for a recovery which will probably 
either never come at all or will come in the lifetime of a 
future generation where there will be a repetition of the 
process of boom and slump with a new generation for its 
victims. 

Tue Rea Test. 

I am, however, very far from asserting that there is 
anything inherentiy wrong or even unwise in mixing 
speculative with gilt-edged securities. The whole point 
centres upon whether the purchaser, while quite alive 
to the possibilities of capital appreciation and even pre- 
pared to take advantage of such if it occurs, nevertheless 
centres first and foremost upon the intrinsic merits of 
the shares from a dividend point of view. If this is done 
and if enquiries are made and advice is sought before the 
purchases, then those undertaking such operations may 
fairly be described as speculative investors, but not 4s 
mere gamblers. With the latter it is difficult to feel 
over-much sympathy, while warnings in such cases are 
usually useless, Artuur W. Kippy. 


(For Financia! Notes, see page 296.) 
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Made in Scotland 


All Wool. 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” X 554”, fringed ends. 


VIER RUGS in all the principal Cl 
mee from 21/- to 42)... fat ™ 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873, 


WHY iT MUST BE A BROWNE & LILLY 

















Because only with a Browne & Lilly building can you 
— 25 be certain of Quality as well as distinctive design. 
: Everything made by Browne & Lilly assures you of 
thorovgh and permanent satisfaction, 
Bungalows from £170, 






showing 
Bungalows, 
Club Houses, 
Pavilions, 
Garages, 
Greenhouses, 
Sheds, ete. 


LTD., 


*Phone: Reading 4489. 
’Grams: Portable, Reading. 














THAMES SIDE, READING. 
















MOSCOW THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 
SEPT. 1-10. 


3 weeks’ tour from £26, 
leaving London August 25. 


Plays will be given at the most famous theatres, producc1 
by Stanislavski, Meyerhold, Tairov, etc. The tour includes 
ordinary sightseeing as well as visits to the theatres. 


Many other interesting tours to U.S.S.R.—visiting Lesi.- 
grad, the Volga, Kiev, Caucasus, ete—from £1 per cay 
fully inclusive. 


Enquiries to:— 


INTOURIST Ltd. 


(Official Agents of U.S.S.R, State Travel Bureau.) 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 


or any leading Travel Agency. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 





The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
a 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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FOR. A SMOOTH. COOL SHAVE : 


USE AND ENJOY THIS 
PERFECTED CREAM 


We would like you to enjoy 
a week of perfect shaving 
comfort. That is why we 
gladly offer you a seven-day 
tube of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream free. Wherever it is 
used it makes friends, and 
the more you have tried 

different shaving soaps, ; 

sticks, powders and creams, - J >» Vr >, 
the more you will be - as Yn 
delighted with the efficiency - , 

of the newest perfected beard softener. hay 

Fill in the coupon for sample tube. , 
Afterwards you will purchase the large @ 
1/6 tube regularly from your chemist. 4 





Made by the makers of Euthymol 





Tooth Paste 
COUPON EUTHYMOL (Dept. 113/35), 1 LARGE TUBE 
50 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
Please send FREE sample of Shaving Cream. 1 FROM YOUR 
1 
Ue assis cakacatnis ba idscicnedadcamansoepancteeeaniaotien , 
ee 1 CHEMIST 
Me id visite mannan H 
OUST EIR ATES.” 1/6 
USE BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 5 
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ASHRIDGE 


THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE 


PROBLEMS 
OF MODERN TRANSPORT 


LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 


on 
ROADS RAILWAYS 
SHIPPING AIRWAYS 
NEW FUELS 


by distinguished experts. 
Week-end Residential Course in beautiful country house. 


Friday evening, August 31st, to Monday morning, 
September 3rd. 


Inclusive Fee, £2 Os. Od. 
, 





Courses in CiTi1zeNsuir, Economics, CURRENT PROBLEMS 
throughout August and September. 
Fees, £3 10s. Od. a week. 
PARK 


Liprary. Famous GARDENS. 


All Recreational Facilities. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, The Bonar Law College, 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Telephone: Little Gaddesden 63. 





“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“I appeal,’ says the Prince of Wales, ‘“‘ to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in support of 


this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 


President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.”’ 


One million 5/- are needed every year. 
as your share? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THE EARL or HARROWBY, Lr.Cox.. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Ilonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


What can you afford 
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. INHALANTS 
é quickly and safely ends the discomfort and 


danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief. 





First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘ Vapex”’ on your handkerchief. 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/]- e 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. *¥ 
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Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

ALTHOUGH we are now at the height of the holiday Seago, 
August is already belying its old reputation for stagnation a 
business in public securities. Some ten days ago the marke, 
were seriously disturbed for a time by the happening; i 
Germany and Austria, and also by the grave character y 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech supporting the Government’s PYOgramn, 
for increased aerial defence. But, while market ope 
and investors alike are sensible of the serious conditions re 
vailing in Europe, they are also, rightly or wrongly, of ty 
opinion that nothing like an outbreak of war is possible in th, 
near future. Consequently markets have experienced , 
quick rally, and at the time of writing the tone is good in mog 
departments. By no means for the first time professiong 
operators are busy laying in stocks in anticipation of , 
demand on behalf of the public as soon as the holidays gp 
over, Whether these expectations will be fulfilled or ng 
remains to be seen, but in the absence of fresh disturbj 
developments on the Continent, it looks as though firm marke, 


of speculation on South African, West African and Australia, 
Mining shares. 
* * * * 
Some Goop Brewery Reports, 

During the past week the reports have been published of 
Guinness’ Brewery, Watney Combe Reid, and Friary, Holroy; 
and Healys. In all three cases the results disclosed ar 
entirely satisfactory. I referred last week to the increase 
dividend announced by Watney Combe Reid, and since the 
the annual report has been issued confirming the favourabk 
impression created by the announcement of the higher diyi. 
j dend. After providing for depreciation and all bad anj 
doubtful debts, the net profit amounted to £1,268,002, a 
compared with £1,098,076 in the previous year. <A sum o! 
£350,000 is carried to Property Improvement and Contingency 
Reserve, replacing an equal amount taken from that account 
to provide for expenditure on improvements. After payin 
the final dividend, making 13 per cent. for the year, agains 
10 per cent, for the previous year, the carry forward is al» 
increased from £277,551 to £301,651. It is clear, therefor, 
that the higher dividend is consistent with a conservative 
policy, an impression confirmed by the balance-shect itself 
which shows British Government Stocks standing at 
£1,661,089 and the cash balance at £311,047. The Deferred 
£1 Stock now stands at about 62s., giving a yield to the 
investor of approximately £4 4s. per cent. 

* * * * 
GUINNESS. 

In the case of Arthur Guinness, Son and Company the 
* dividend was unchanged at 22 per cent. plus 5 per cent. bonus, 
and the report disclosed an increase of profit of no less than 
£276,271. This increase in profit is equivalent to rather mor 
than 4} per cent. on the Ordinary Stock. It appears, however, 
that in the previous year the 22 per cent. dividend entailed 
a reduction in the balance carried forward from £846,647 to 
£706,800, whereas this year the balance carried forward is 
raised to £811,724. It is probable, too, that some part o/ 
the higher profit was attributable to the reduction in the 
rate of income tax. The balance-sheet is a strong one, with 
£4,643,569 of Investment securities at less than market value 
and £1,895,229 of cash. The £1 Ordinary stock of Guinness 
now stands at 112s., giving a yield to the investor on the 
basis of the last dividend and bonus of about £4 17s. per cent. 

* * * * 
Friary, HoLtroyp Anp HEALY. 

Further evidence of improvement in the Brewery trade is 
given in the report of Friary, Holroyd and Healys, the result 
for the year ending June 30th last showing that the trading 
profit increased from £145,054 to £178,081, the net profit 
rising from £89,560 to £127,551. The dividend for the year 
is 10 per cent., compared with 7} per cent. for the previous 
year, while £40,000 is added to the reserve. The carry 
forward has also been slightly increased, and the balance-sheet 
shows a sound position. The Ordinary shares are now quoted 
at 47s., which gives a yield to the investor of about 4} per cent. 

* * * * 
CovENT GARDEN PROPERTIES. 

At the recent annual meeting of Covent Garden Properties, 
the Chairman, Mr. Philip E. Hill, spoke in optimistic terms 
with regard to the outlook. He expressed the view that 4 
substantially higher revenue may be expected in 1935 and 
the following year, while looking a little further ahead he said 
that as far as could be reasonably foreseen, a sum in excess of 
their present dividend requirements would be available from 
revenue alone. With regard to the Company’s £250,000 
invested in freehold ground rents, Mr. Hill said that the 
present seemed a favourable moment to realize such a security, 
and he held out the prospect of its being dealt with during 
the autumn. At the present price of the Ordinary Shares of 
Covent Garden Properties the yield to the investor based on 





the current rate of dividend is nearly 6 per cent. A. W. K. 


might be looked for during the present month, with a good de & 
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COMPANY MEETING at age 65, or at death if 
ee £1] 000 earlier, can be provided by 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES payment of 




















_ INCREASE IN CAPITAL VALUES £16 10s. a year from age 25 
oter £24 ” %9 39 35 





ramn 
craton THe annual general meeting of the Covent Garden Properties £41 PP ” 29 45 
NS pre. Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday, August 2nd at the 
Of the Hotel Victoria, London, 
TO the Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that the profits for the 
ced 4 ear under review were £256,000, some £19,000 less than those 
N Most of the previous year. The profit on the sale of properties and 
Ssiong| investments was higher at £59,000 odd, while the income from 
Of a rents, tolls and interest was £79,000 less, largely attributable 
VS an to reconstructional developments, tenancy disturbances and 
oT Not temporary unremunerative expenditure of capital, including their 
itbing investment in the Second Covent Garden Property Co., Ltd., | No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
arket, upon which they would receive their first dividend in the early 
d deal part of next year. The position was a temporary one and would than are charged by 
balla, improve from time to time, 
RECONSTRUCTION AND RECONDITIONING. a * 

; The reconstruction of the Tavistock Hotel block had been : e quita e ] e 
edof BH completed, as had also the reconstruction of Princess House, 
olroyd Oxford Street. The reeonstruction and reconditioning of the 


dar © | Royal Opera House would be completed within the next two be 
ease’ or three months. With the completion of that work, their ssurance ocle y 


development programme for some time to come might be 





. 
 t ) =z a ene 
de regarded as finished, While the revenue position had been (founded 1762) 
div. temporarily adversely affected, their capital values had been 
i: & ~— substantially increased. A substantially larger revenue might 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 

and E be expected in 1935 and again in 1936, and shortly after that, ; 
2, as as far as could be reasonably foreseen, a sum in excess of | No shareholders. No Commission. 

_ Ly ; 

im of Fe their present dividend requirements would be available from 
ce § revenue alone. THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
vine They had over £250,000 invested in freehold ground rents. Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
rains! The present seemed to be a favourable moment to realize such eon ga ppaid up Capital, a 00,000; PF — my pr 
SAUL | securitv > 7 abably 7 7} ~n¢ (together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, 1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
ako a tad pt a wr: Se — oe the of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Bank's 
of 3 autumn, so, a further substantial sum should be available for Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
lor, reinvestment at, he hoped, a higher rate of interest than the present TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
ative & yield of about 3 per cent. or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
itself, : which may be ascertained on application. 
r al The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
erred 














al THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


’ (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) | | 
: Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
the & Paid up Capital ... oan poe eee <a tue £4,500,000 
































nus, & Reserve Fund... wx aes ada eae em £2,475,000 
Currency Keserve ae aaa ane eee aes £2,000,000 
ne Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 LIMITED. 
4 Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever - } 
sie 4 description is —— sg the casera gee "aa “the Weak Head Office 7 
all throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, | = ” \ WW 
to | 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. | 
dis } 
to & P - ‘ ’ 
th @ THE INDEX TO VOLUME 152 OF “THE SPECTATOR’ TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 
with IS NOW READY. 
“\ ae : £400,000,000 
ness One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
th & instructions, and addressed to :— 
nt. & a " oe 
Iypex Depr., “THe Specrator,” Lrp., 9) Gower STREET The Bank has a history covering a } 
Loxpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. period of more than two centuries. 
le i Evidence of its activity is to be found 
sult prior to 1700, while later records show 
ding —_ that as early as 1736, and probably 
oft | before, the business was being con- 
SO I J | H AMERI ot A ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
“ia BY of the existing Head Office. 











‘a ROYAL MAIL 


ent, AND OVER 2,080 
PACIFIC LINES | Branches in England and Wales. 








ies, REGULAR SAILINGS FROM ais tis : 
rms SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

7 TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 

nid TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS Overseas), 

; of ROUND SOUTH AMERICA Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

om For full particulars apply te: j Barclays Bank, S.A.L. 

000) ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED | a : ~ 

the | THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Barelays Bank (Canada), pe 

ty AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 Barclays Trust Company of Canada, | 
= | & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 | The British Linen Bank. 
; of | ee ee ee eee | The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton } | 
on om - neatiniinieaiai = _ -_ _ DF menenen = —_ 
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will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
ihe form appearing below. 
published in our neat issue.]} 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 98 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be mariced ** Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
Solutions should be on 
The name of the winner will be 
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No. 97. 


NOTES. 
AcROSS.—17, justices in eyre. 


SI, 


Down.—10, Juno and the Payrock, 
23, Chesterton, The Flying Inn, 


80 Ashley Avenue, Belfast. 


ACROSS 


1. A “rubber dollar” would, a. 
of course, be liable to this. 


DOWN 


This English town would }, 

wobbly if it lost its heaj 

2. French epic contains ar 
English poet. 

3. Think of Balfour (not the 
famous one, but {iy 
other). 

4. Such a bust is famous ; 

poetry. : 

. An article is missing from , 

familiar quotation. 

6 rev. Nothing is missing fron 
one of the U.S.A, 

7. Royal initials are missing 
from dismal sounds, ~ 

8 rev. Kind of song. 

9. The negro points out a jij 
to Edward ; it is out o 
shape. 

11, 10 (last two letters in revers 
order). Bow-wow or 
miaou, for instance, 

13. Notorious Paul. 

15 rev. The “big this” jy 
Chicago usually ends by 
being this. : 

19. Military initials, 

21 rev. Creeper. 


9. Appears in 
exclamations. 


many pious 


. Pin up main hag (anag.). 
. The London suburb 
with a small bet. 


ends 


16 rev. Take a penny from Miss 5 
Bell. 
17. Famous caricaturist. 








18 rev. Terminus of a walking- 
tour famous in literature. 

20 rev. What most 
Minor dislike. 

22. Ned Throater (anag.), 


Smiths 


25 rev. Space. 

26. Tao comes next. 

29. Arras inhabitant. 

30. The aspirant may be spurred 
on, or this out. 

33. Recta, perhaps, or is it what 
a cockney Hamlet said ? 

35. Such 


a screen may be in 93, Golfing centre. 
church. 24. An article is missing from 
36. Mix what Keats wrote Chaucer or Cupid. 


about. 27. An animal less fifty is a 
Greek play. 

23 rev. Beheaded tobacco may 
be foul and midnight. 


37. Smiles would be of assist- 
ance here. 
38. Mix an 
writing. 
39 ver. Mr. Winston Churchill 
fought here. 


ancient Teutonic 


31 ver. The elder Roosevelt has 

left a cathedral town. 
32. Theatricals without mother, 
34, Robot play. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 97 is Miss M. H. B. Macmillan, 











Houses and Properties 


TOWN & COUNTRY 





1/6 per line | 


For Sale or To Let 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
[state Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 








TILTSHIRE (Corsham).—Let or seli immediately ; 
\ healthy, peaceful residence. Bargain. Rural amen- 


ities. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, attics, garden. All main 
services. Close station, church. Rent, £52: rates, £12. 
Extras: garage, acre pasture.—BrITTON, Haven, 


London Road, Chippenham. 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel: Kens. 0026-7. 















WEST SUSSEX 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
to secure in this well favoured part a 
GENUINE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
set amidst great beauty, carefully modernized 
retaining all its original characteristics. 
Wealth of Old Oak ; Open Fireplaces, 
Central Heating. Electric Light. 
3 Fine Reception Rooms, 10 Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms. 
TUDOR BUNGALOW. GARAGES. FARMERY. 
3 COTTAGES. PARKLIKE GROUNDS—75 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Only just available. WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


NEAR OXFORD 


A LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE in a quiet Hamlet, 
away from al] main roads and noise. 
Splendid Condition. Oak Beams. 
Chimney Corners. Electric Light. 
3 Sitting Rooms, 45 Bedrooms, Bathroom, &c. 
COTTAGE GARAGE. 
OLD ENGLISH GARDEN—1} ACRES. 


REAL BARGAIN—£1,500 FREEHOLD 
WHITEMAN & CU., as above, 
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FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. | 


VELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


BLOCKS FACE LO 
TO 

















Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 








FIELDS | 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W. 15. 


Phone: Putney 2166 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
4 ye A for 2; 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5%, for 18; 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Jae a Seen 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
ee a 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
540 BEDS CHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
¥OR FINAL MEDIC AL STUDIES ONLY. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 


jacilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 

Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 








— 


PERSON AL 


Bei ee 
JOMRADESHIP CL { b, for introductions to people | 
C of intelligence and wide interests. Write for par- | 


ticulars to THE SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent ,W.11. | 








Secretary-Companion, experienced in 
duties, Invistments. Could take 

The above is very strongly recom- 
H. D. SALMON, Woodridge, Wolding- 


ADY Private 
all secretarial 
charge of Household. 
mended py Tle RkY. 
ham, Surrey. 


—_1+—_——_—- ———————— 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9Arlington St.,5.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





NOMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, the 
> RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “like a 
lady’s caress."’ Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers . a free 


from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C. 





S BELATIVE SBS. 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 





temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 


(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR Hovusk NursiInc Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
Wy tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet . HESTON, 


20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697) 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


HOLIDAY may save a little one’s life. Please help 
d us to send some poor or crippled child to the seaside 
or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh 
air, ONE GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE 
CHILD.-SHAFTESBURY SociETY, John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, W.C. 1 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





Vit ¥ OF NOTTINGHAM... 


APPOINTMENT OF CITY LIBRARIAN, 

The Nottingham City Council invite applications for 
the position of City Librarian. Applicants should not 
be more than 45 years of age, must have had experience 
inevery Department of a Public Library operated by the 
Open Access System, including Children’s Departments 
and Branch Libraries, and are required to state whether 
they are Fellows or Associates of the Libraries Association. 

The salary will be £750 per annum. The post is a 

“designated post’ under the Local Government and 
other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and the person 
appointed will be required to pass a medical examination 
and to reside within the City. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
&e., accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimoials, and endorsed ‘* City a * must be 
delivered at my Office at the Guildhall, Nottingham, not 
later than September 3rd, 1934. 

Canvassing either directly 
deemed a disqualific nc 


or indirectly, will be 
y. J. BOARD, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, elie: 
August Ist, 1934 





HE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 
for GIRLS, HUYTON, invite APPLICATIONS for 
the POST of HE ADMISTRESS, which will become va- 
rant early next year.—Applicants should hold University 
Degree, have had boarding-school experience, be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and should se nd particu- 
lars of experience, age and qualifications before Septem- 
ber 30th to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. LINTERN, 
College for Girls, Huyton, near Liverpool, 
application for further particulars should be 





to whom 
made, 





BALL | 


Liverpool | 


. . . i 
36 letters). Headings displayed in CAI 
and 10%, for 52. Instructions shor 
1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not 


introduce 


THE BRITANNICA HOME UNIVERSITY 


COURSES 
and require the services (spare-time) of a few 


well-educated men to act as 





é on ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COMPANY 


ITALS occupying the equivalent ta a 
Series discounts : 24°, for 
dd reach THE SPECTATOR “Office, 
later than Tuesday of each week. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Sr GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 18 Ark- 
iN wright Road, Hampstead, offers thorough training 
for Secretarial and allied work, Advertising and Journal- 
ism. Individual tuition by expert staff. All students 
placed in good posts. Charming House of Residence in 
healthiest part of London.—For particulars of September 
Scholarships apply to the SECRETARY. 














} — BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
| SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Prineipal, 
| Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
This is a unique opportunity for those who wih ta | ate, qruned inthis, Collegs to become tea ct 
augment their incomes by dignified and extremely | |3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
interesting work. Qualifications required are an en-| nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
RETR Eee LR ia se eg | | Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees, £165 per annom.—Foer 
thusiastic and energetic personality, a flair for interview | prospectus apply SECRETARY 
}ing and talking with conviction, and a thorough know- ne 5 
-dge of » publications to be handled. a 
AE ee eS ee RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


| 
| 


Initial instruction will be given and every possible | op pRaNCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
| assistance will be afforded those appointed. A minimum Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
commission of £5 weekly can easily be earned. There | COUrses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 

a : , for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
is no canvassing involved, the basis of the work is to 


| 
make contact with those who have evinced interest, 


require full particulars. 


age and experience, 


| 
| Apply by letter, stating 


to this work, to 


| 
| ** Home University Dept.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., l 


| Imperial Regent Street, W. 1 


Honse, 


80-86 





- 





a ee 
ROUND 

















and 


and indi- 
cating approximate amount of time that can be devoted | 


> THE WORLD 





or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
bursaries available for suitable candidates 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


Course 
A few 
Full 





| GIRLS’ SC HOOLS AND COLLEGE Ss 


| ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


ENTR 
value from 


and Bursaries ranging in 
offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
n March and successtul candidates enter the School in 
| the following May or September. Full particulars from 
| the HEADMISTRESS. 


ANCE Scholarships 
£100 to £30 are 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubtic School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

















2 | cuesiure or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
5 * | Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 
| 
This is the one Steamship Service on which — ———————— 
you may go Round the World as you please, {T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
when you please, and with all the comforts S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your recognized by Board of Education; warm climate; sea 
own home. bathing: good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 Day Scholars, £10 Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 
i 
} ae —EE a ——__—_—_ — 
TRANSPACIFIC - + Regular sailings | ; : ee ‘ 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, = DONS SCHOOL EAFORD USSEX, 
B.C., and Japan, ( hin a, the Philippines. | Savard bas.) elie.“ oe «aaa. SMe) dele 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic | R pemgonseone ne tna Beard ad Eda Soe 3 the F Sy 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and | S®coznized ee ee ee ee ee ee 
> | sities of Oxtord and Cambridge. bracing south coast 
the Pacific Voyage, he - : = ' rh] aed <taff 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
from £58. | Principal: Miss LUcReTia M. CAMERON, Fin. Ion. 
: . ° School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford 
For full particulars apply to: } Me chess: Sa ee : 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE | qbrixe sasaak eae: 
General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter | £ a F 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. |  Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland $100 feet British 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, a — : r be ys, wpb I aa . or = ba . ieation 
a ae acidic iraduates (one » every five be renera ducation 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languag 
and Business Course Ideal for Health and Sport ‘ 
few vacancies for September. For particulars and inter- 
views write the HEADMASTER (J. M. 8. Barnard, M.A.) 
~ it Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES ay oe a ee eee 
: AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
1a ¢ ae FOR BOYS AND GIRI eee oa PPR ESS ae 
S FUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 


of charge. 
The 
and — idea of fees should be 


district preferred, 
given 


age of the pupil, 








Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. prompfiy executed. 
, MSS. Is per 1.000 words Carbon copy 3d per 1.000.— 
Miss N.MAcCPARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd., Westeliff-on-Sea. 











| 

ly J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | | bE pram Presi pty talegd 6 he Mae ty 
| London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053 __| he Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
| P | ndicating hundreds of acceptabie ideas and many valu- 
> ICN oC ~ } able hints will be sent post free on application. SAMPLE 
| FOREIGN SCHOOLS | LESSON and prospectus with full details of postal 
| ‘uition on Article Writing, Story Writing or Writing 
| 3 R L LAN T MM ON Tier Children FREE on application to the RecoRDER, 
| I (FOUNDED 1882) PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Square, 

| a London, W.C. 1 

INSTITUTION HEUBI, LAUSANNE 

Provides a sound Songs and musical comps. 


for the modern girl 


A.—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. 


Art—Preparation for examinations—Commercial course. 


| B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic scien 
combined with the study of French. 
All Sports and Games. 


REDUCED FEES—quoted in sterling. 


education and a serious training Qoxe POEMS WANTED 
» 


Languages-- 


idered f ication. Terms by 


B, 1404 Shaitesbury Ave 


arrangement, 
, W.C.2. 


ilso cons 
— PETER DEREK 





| W RIT E 


| Lys TITUTE 





second income in 
booklet.— REGENT 
Ww. 8. 


Make a 
for free 
Palace Gate, 


FOR PROFIT 


send 
SoD), 


time, 


Dept. 
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‘eis Classified Se oe 


CINEM: AS 


ACADEMY 


Oxford Strect. 





CINEMA 


Ger, 29381. 





Schnitzler’s Viennese Romance, 


“ LIEBELEI ” (a) 
and 


THE SCOTT EPIC, “90° SOUTH” (vt) 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285.) 
“4 Tauber in ** THE RIGHT TO HAPPINESS ” (C.) 
Bookable. 








FOR THE TABLE, 


INEST Pershore Egg Plums, 121b. 3 
11,6, carriage paid. Empties free. 





ib. 6 -, 48 Tb. 
Send for list.— 


























J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham 
YREENGAGES for preserving.-12 Ibs. 7/6, 24 Ibs. 
RB 146, 40 1bs, 22.6. PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 

12 Ibs. 3 6, 24 Ibs. 6/6, 40 1bs. 7 6.) Carriz paid in 

England and Wales.—F RANK Roscot Steeple Morden, 

Royston, Herts. 

N ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBRIEAD 
+ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. dd., 4s. 4d., Gs. Gd., Ss. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Iiv inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. Id., 7s. 3d., Os. 3d., Ls. 6d, 
Complete price list on request 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH. 
pros Wiebostes. best for dessert and bottling. 

2 Ibs. ds., 24 Ibs. Os. 6d. 48 Ibs. 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 

Tusaioas: paid. Ready second and third weeks in 

August. Send for full list Other varieties. 

LITTLETON & BADSEY GROWERS, LTp., Badsey, near 

Evesham, Worcs. 

a | — _— = ia 

VE you enything te oct ? Readers having anything 


to sell, or professional services to offer 
to bring their announcements to the 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Otiices, 09 Gower Stre ~ 


are invited | 


London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of — i 
week. Discounts :—2$°% for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
71% for 26 and 10°, for 52 


notice of the many | 


| 
| 
| 








EAST & SOUTH AFRICA 
—SOUTH AMERICA 





by the magnificent 22,000 ton 


“Dreamship of Cruises ” 


| 
EMPRESS ./ 
AUSTRALIA 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
Beautiful Lounges, Ballroom, Pom- 
peiian Swimming Pool, large airy 
bedrooms, Gymnasium, Games 
Decks, etc. A grand Cruise of strange 
contrasts and unusual interest visit- 
ing Four Continents and Seven Seas! 





Itinerary: 
MADAGASCAR 
DURBAN 
( \PE TOWN 
BUENOS AIRES 
MONTEVIDEO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
TRINIDAD 
JAMAICA 





DAR-ESSAI AAM 
LOU RENC( HAVANA 
MARQL ES NEW YORK, et 
MONACO FEB. 2, 19355. 

Duration: 91 days 


From 





Call, or write for full information to 


62-65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 
103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





as 

ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free o, 
request. —MAN AGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 
a 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hota 
comforts with baths and other 


advantages of 4 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. 


Lift. 





— 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board: 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. Victoria 3347. ; 


iy accne SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 








Suites. 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

————. 

QV DIN BU « H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 

we rescent. Tgms.; ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 

ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 


L homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor. 








thing. Extensive views.—MIss HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112, 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
| Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure ‘0 bed. 


Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
Two Resident Physicians, 





rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





ee YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 
Ask for ——— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


{OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S R i FRESHME ats HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTI 


Re We Any 
STREET, W. 1. 


LTpD., ST. G couies ’s Housk, 193 REeGeENt 








— RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for List “'S.,”" stating requirements, to “ SURR ty 
TRes?,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Koad, Guildford, 
\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 
George’s Square,“ S/W. 1.> Room and Breakfast, 
ds. -a-night-or-30s:--weekly-(one-night only 5s. 6d.). With 





linner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





| HASTINGS 


»: KENMORE (Perthis). 


"THe TRAVEL MANAGER wil! be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland \ 
from Tut SPECTATOK'S Hecommended List In order to | 
give wides publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of cation of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
then Personal recommendatio of hotels s always 
welcomed by the Travel Manay 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROYTHAY. 
BANGOR (N,. Wales).--CASTLE 
BATH.--GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH 


GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOUTH 
(Sandbanh HAVEN. 


HYDRO, 


ks). 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and sPa. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
(ANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 


tAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
(Co. Londonderry GOLP. 
SHRISTCHURCH.—KING'’S ARMs 


c 
€ 
c 
CASTLEROCK 
c 
i 


SOLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 


CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESKk, 





FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India 
GOODWICK (Pem )—FISHGUARD. BAY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 

QUEEN’S. 

HUNST ANTON. LE STRANGE 


LINKS. 


Street. 


AR} 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths). 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
| —REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 


LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 

CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeek Stl, Wi 1. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

| MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR I[OUSE. 





LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 


NAIRN 
OBAN. 


(Nairnshire).—-ROYAL 
GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 


MARINE, 


PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 





Is & GOLF 


LOCHRANNOCHL, 








ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLI 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARM. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BHAR INN, 


ST. 








TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY., 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATI 

—PALACE., 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER., 










THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 
LUSTS FREE 
Phone Mei 0924567 


WALLAC E  HEATO N LTD., 


119, NEW STaAEET, 
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